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EDITORIAL -- 
REVOLUTIONARIES - 1968 


It is easy for students to overreact or underreact tomany of the 
dilemmas faced by American society. Professional educators them- 
selves may overreact or underreact to the means used by student 
activists to gain a feed-back to their real or imagined grievances. 
Educators and students who have drawn oversimplified dichotomies 
between active and passive philosophies, pluralistic and monistic 
theories, authoritarian vs. permissive societies are faced with 
some serious dilemmas. In such a simplified view of varying phi- 
losophies, emphasis has been placed on the permissive-progressive 
aspects of an open society based on continued attention to the pre- 
servation and protection of individual rights. Very little attention 
has been paid to the importance of responsibility on the part of a 
society's members as the paramount factor in providing continuance 
of an open and free society. 

For years educators have glamorized the active philosophy where- 
in members of a social order participate in the decision making 
process, Such an active philosophy is commensurate with the finest 
qualities tobe desired in a Democratic society. Yet such a position 
frequently overlooks the role and place of restraint in the use of 
power. Our student activists have frequently oversimplified social 
issues and problems seeking solution through force rather than 
through careful, and reflective inquiry into various alternatives of 
belief that must be taken into account in an open and free society. 

Oversimplified activists' philosophies fail to recognize that no 
social order can exist long without some degree of authority, con- 
trol, law, regulation, and order. For every right there must be a 
responsibility. Individual freedoms entail responsibility without 
which no one really achieves freedom. Student activists far too 
frequently seek simplified responses to complex questions. They 
demand power - now; freedom-now; rights-now! They draw false 
dichotomies between youth and age; students and establishment; re- 
straint and freedom; permissiveness and authority. Such artificial 
dichotomies serve neither students nor professional educators since 
they are totally unrealistic and seek to set up divisions of interest 
that simply do not exist. The world in which we live is one world 
that cannot be dichotomized but is a totality where all must work 
together to achieve progress and social reform, if progress and 
reform is to occur at all. 
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The revolutionaries of 1968 under whatever banner or flag they 
are operating, for whatever reason or purpose they act, by what- 
ever means they conduct themselves are writing indelibly on the 
pages of history. And the consequences of their action will be de- 
termined in the light of history. 

The revolutionaries of our day, perhaps in part, with their ex- 
tremist stances are trying to communicate discontent with the 
whole social order. In the degree to which they cause citizens to 
be aware of the shortcomings and inadequacies existing within the 
society, they perform a social service. Perhaps the revolutionaries 
are concerned with the use and misuse of governmental, institutional 
and social power. As Alexis de Tocquevillehas notedin DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA: 


It is both necessary and desirable that the government 
of a democratic people should be active and powerful: 
and our object should not be to render it weak or indo- 
lent, but solely toprevent it from abusing its aptitude 
and its strength. 


Yet, our present revolutionaries within and without the educa- 
tional institutions must be careful to recognize as Bertrand Russell 
has pointed out so clearly in his book, POWER, that often almost 
by imperceptible degrees revolutionary power degenerates into naked 
power--power which feeds on itself andserves its own end destroy- 
ing institutions, order, purpose and in this destruction fuels the 
fires of irrationality, distrust, hatred, anguish and stark naked 
fear, In such a state no one has freedom from fear, and individual 
rights become a non-entity. In a democracy the necessary balance, 
tenuous though it may often be, between freedom and authority is 
the only assurance for the survival of an open society. An active, 
open, permissive, progressive democracy needs leadership, law and 
order and if the new expression "participatory democracy" means 
revolutionaries are to be policy and decision makers and no revolu- 
tionary can be held responsible for his actions, then I would call on 
Lincoln's words for an explanation of the results: 


A majority held in restraint by constitutional checks 
and limitations, and always changing easily with de- 
liberate changes of popular opinions and sentiments, 
is the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever 
rejects it does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to 
despotism. Unanimity is impossible. The rule of a 
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minority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly in- 
admissible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, 
anarchy or despotism in some form is all that isleft. 


If revolutionaries should ever substitute wildand furious passions 
for critical inquiry andanalysis, or reason and savage mobs for jus- 
tice, then Lincoln's words invoke a warning: 


I£ thelaws be continually despised and disregarded, if 
their rights to be secure in their persons and property, 
areheld by no better tenure than the caprice ofa mob, 
the alienation of their affections from the Govern- 
ment is the natural consequence; and to that, sooner 
or later, it must come. 


Alexis de Tocqueville in DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA cautions against 
the use of revolutionary methods in a democracy because of the 
accidental and transient evils which always occur: 


As the ordinary notions of equity and morality no 
longer suffice to explain and justify all the innova- 
tions daily begotten by a revolution, the principle of 
public utility is called in, the doctrine of political 
necessity is conjured up, and men accustom them- 
selves to sacrifice private interests without scruple, 
and to trample on the rights of individuals in order 
more speedily to accomplish any public purpose. 
....1 believe that there are such things as justifiable 
resistance and legitimate rebellion: I do not there- 
fore assert, as an absolute proposition, that themen 
of democratic ages ought never to make revolutions; 
but I think that they have especial reason to hesitate 
before they embark in them, and that it is far better 
to endure many grievances in their present condition, 
than to have recourse to-so perilous a remedy. 


As members of a society undergoing stress and change, it would 
be well for all of us to do our utmost to aid the discontented in the 
often difficult job of analyzing the basic assumptions upon which 
the social order is built with all available evidence in a rational ap- 
praisal of the consequences of various actions. Simple destructive 
responses are easier for those who cannot live with the complex 
provisional answers that rational inquiry demands. It is the careful 
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analysis of all alternatives based on a recognition that there are no 
artificial lines between freedom and authority, youth or age, rights 
and responsibilities, but rather that in all instances careful balance 
is vital for individual and social justice, freedom and responsibility. 

Building a better society is not easy: Herbert J. Muller in his 
THE USES OF THE PAST notes: 


Tokeep going we can still hope for the best, and must; 
but we cannot hope for final solutions, and must not. 
Because history shows nothing so simple and certain 
as both progressives and conservatives are wont to 
make out, it may show something more valuable for 
our living purposes. It is perhaps the best means to 
a full consciousness of both necessity and freedom, 
permanence and change-- of the always difficult but 
honorable terms of mortality, on which man has re- 
peatedly failed, and in failure has created deathless 
values. In this consciousness we may know more free- 
dom amid our necessities, more rest amid change. 


America stands today at an important watershed in time and 
space. Will the revolutionaries be able to balance the necessity for 
authority with the demand for individual rights or will they revert 
to uncontrollable naked power for its uwn sake? Every citizen has 
a vital stake in this outcome. The demand of our age is for social 
engineering to pull varying forces together toconstruct a vast new 
arena for perpetual constructive interchange of ideas in a rational 
spirit and common brotherhood. 


James J. VanPatten 
Central Missouri State College 
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DEMOCRACY AND MUTUALITY 


D. W. Gotshalk 
University of Illinois 


Democracy has several meanings, and various odd types of human 
association call themselves democracies. Originally, democracy 
meant an association in which the people (demos) rule. As amember 
of the demos, you are not told, as ina dictatorship, what to do. 
You act freely, and your act counts as the equal of any other's. 
Freedom and equality are the central characteristics of ademocracy 
in the traditional Western sense of the term. Yet freedom and 
equality are not enough to make a democracy successful. When in- 
dividuals or groups can do as they please, and when what each does 
counts as muchas what another does, things can go wrong in a thou- 
sand ways. All sorts of vagrant impulses from rash judgments to 
rioting, looting, and shooting may seize on members of the demos, 
Plato thought that political democracy with its freedom and equal- 
ity was a royal road to social chaos and tyranny. In the politics of 
the West this objection has been met by the convention of majority 
rule and minority acquiescence, But a majority can oppress the 
minority, and an armed minority can repress a majority. Majority 
rule can go as wrong as individual or minority rule, and even lead to 
the tyranny described by Plato, 

Besides freedom and equality, something more seems needed to 
make democracy successful, What more? This is the question con- 
sidered in this essay. In what follows I would like to describe and 
illustrate what seems to me this additional essential, and to dis- 
cuss some objections, Then I would like to draw out a few of its 
implications for action in the twentieth century. 


I 


The additional essential I suggest is the principle of mutuality. 
Education furnishes a simple example of it in the relation of teacher 
and pupil. When does education fully succeed here? It succeeds when 
the pupil acquires something valuable and the teacher acquires some- 
thing valuable, or, where there is a mutual benefit. In an actual 
situation, the teacher wishes to realize an aim or end of his own, 

Professor Gotshalk-is widely published in philosophy. He is Emer- 
itus Professor of Philosophy, University of Ilinois. 
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to instruct effectively in his subject. The pupil wishes to realize 
an end of his own, tolearn something of value tohim about the sub- 
ject. Each has an individual aim or end, which is freely and equally 
pursued without compromise. But in a successful relationship each 
pursues his aim in such a way that he promotes the realization of 
the aim of the other. There is acomplementary realization of ends, 
and this is the heart of mutuality. 

This principle I think has a perfectly general application in human 
association. In any interpersonal or intergroup relationship from a 
successful marriage to a successful relation between nations, where 
each, seeking his or her own good, attains it so that the other at- 
tains his or her good, you have an instance of mutuality. This prin- 
ciple is also compatible with freedom and equality among the asso- 
ciated members. In fact, freedom might be defined as the ability 
to pursue one's own ends, and equality as the treatment of others 
as free to pursue their ownends. In sucha conception, mutuality 
would be the crowning principle of an association of people free and 
equal, supplying a social structure in which the good of each mem- 
ber of the association would not only be obtained but reciprocally 
enhanced. 

Applied to a historical situation such a twentieth century life, 
the mutuality principle implies a number of specific actions. But 
before considering these, let me try to remove several possible 
objections. 

Adrug "pusher" (promoter) and his addict victim, it may be said, 
also illustrate the mutuality principle. In a successful relationship, 
each realizes his own end, one selling his drugs, the other obtaining 
them, and in doing this, each enables the other to realize his end. 
A mutuality of fulfilment is attained. This objection I think is 
rather easily answered, Drug addiction deranges the body and de- 
stroys its health. In this sense, it is an evil, not a good. Hence, 
the drug pusher in seeking and realizing his own end is not promoting 
the good of the drug addict. However good forhimself he may think 
the realization of his own end is, and it is probably tainted even in 
his own mind by its evil effect, he is not creating in this situation 
a mutual structure of goods. 

It may be objected that the mutuality principle is rarely observed 
or respected in actual life. People are concerned with their own 
ends and good, and only rarely do they give prime consideration to 
the ends and good of others. This may be true, or not. However, 
it is no objection to the validity of the mutuality principle. This 
principle claims to indicate a way tocreate aninterfortifying com- 
munity of people. It does not claim to describe actual conditions. 
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The democratic world may be in the lowest possible moral state. 
Corruption and evil may exist everywhere. But it still may be true 
that if community life in ademocracy is to improve, the mutuality 
principle is the way to improve it. The question that this principle 
answers is not what is the condition of democracy today, but what 
should be its condition to maximize human value there. Mutuality 
describes a method for superior end realization rather than the end 
realizations occurring in the present. 

Yet mutuality has a very real relevance to what is happening in 
the present. We live today in an interrelated world. Thanks to our 
marvelous communications and transportation systems and other 
inventions of modern scientific technology, the human community 
has been drawn together into a single whole in which what happens in 
one sector often has vivid effects in other and even in all sectors. 
A situation ripe for the mutuality principle tohave maximum effect 
has been created onthe planet. But tohave maximum effect in this 
situation the principle implies that certain actions be taken, and I 
would like now to describe a few of these. 


II 


The first action implied by the mutuality principle at this time I 
think is the abolition of war. To act for one's own good in a way that 
is also for the good of another cannot be realized in interpersonal 
or intergroup life by wholesale destruction of the other, extinguish- 
ing him as a recipient of good. War with its masskillings is incom- 
patible with mutuality. Insofar as it is effective, it eliminates its 
possibility. The twentieth century has been remarkable for the 
quantity of its violence. Its wars have been bigger and better than 
any inhistory., War means a mutilation of both sides, a vast waste- 
ful expenditure of men and material, and its discontinuance along 
with the means of waging war, armed forces and their equipment, 
would seem to be the most elementary implication of mutuality. 

A second and equally important implication I believe is population 
control. To produce offspring in such abundance as to destroy the 
chances of the good life for them or oneself is not to act in such a 
way as to achieve either one's own good or the good of others. The 
proper size of a population varies withconditions. These are many. 
Chief among them are the available food supply and natural re- 
sources, and adequate living space to avoid urban blight and over- 
crowding, War, it was once thought, would take care of the problem 
of overpopulation. But in our century of bigger and more violent 
wars, population has increased steadily. War destroys or mutilates 
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many of the finest human beings. But it does not stem the rising 
tide of population. At present, the world population already exceeds 
the world food supply, and congestion snarls the large centers of 
population. A runaway technology, using up our natural resources 
at an alarming and accelerating rate, pours filth over the landscape 
and into water, soil, andair. Yet it is inadequate to produce and/or 
distribute a genuine bounty to the population we already have with 
us. Among animal species, overbreeding and overcrowding have 
usually been forerunners of extinction. They produce such frantic 
conditions for all that destructive violence follows inevitably. The 
twentieth century has not yet reached this point, but it is making 
rapid strides in that direction. Thus, population control, specifi- 
cally reduction of population to fit the available conditions of the 
good life for all, is not merely a strong implication of mutuality, 
but a desperate human need at present. 

A third implication of the mutuality principle I believe is a dras- 
tic modification of our technology. To invent instruments to en- 
large man's causal power or his ability to do things is a PRIMA 
FACIE good, since man's native strength is so slight and a formid- 
able array of causal forces in nature ranging from germs to hurri- 
canes are pitted against him. But to use this inventive power to 
produce such items as devastating weapon-systems and shoddy, un- 
necessary, and even poisoning consumer "goods," and in doing this 
to befoul the environment of human life and radically upset the 
"balance of nature," is not to enlarge man's causal power. Nor is 
it to act for one's own benefit in such a way as to achieve the true 
good of one's fellows. Technology itself is a wonderful instrument, 
and the exact sciences are giving it the knowledge required for its 
slow perfection. But it is only an instrument, and to be fully ser- 
viceable in an interrelated community it requires constant watching 
and, as now, drastic modification, like anew "wonder" drug that 
always may have disastrous side-effects. 

A fourth implication of mutuality I think is a fundamental change 
in the goals of the great production system founded on modern tech- 
nology. In most countries this system is still operated for profit. 
This is anadmirable motive where it means a return for investment, 
management, and depreciation inline with labor and material costs, 
But generally the profit motive has come to mean much more than 
that. Its watchword of producing at the lowest cost and selling at 
the highest price has come to mean specifically cheapening goods to 
the fullest possible extent permitted by saleability, elevating prices, 
and reaping enormous profits. This raping of the public is obviously 
a seeking of one's own good at the expense of others, a plain perver- 
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sion of the mutuality principie. This principle would seem to require 
that the major aim of production and distribution in agriculture, 
industry, and other segments of our technologically equipped system, 
be function: to produce the best possible product for others within 
available resources, and distribute it at aslow a price as totalcost 
allows, Total cost would include a very modest return for manage- 
ment, investment, and depreciation, i.e., profit in the proper sense. 
But the aim of production and distribution would not be primarily 
profit for the producer and distributor, but benefit all around. 
Finally, high on the list of actions implied by the mutuality prin- 
ciple today is the discarding of nationalism inits usual modern form. 
National pride and greed masquerading as self-interest have been 
one source of the great wars of our century. They are still dorni- 
nant factors in international life. Technology may have drawn na- 
tions closer together. But national self -centeredness still keeps 
them apart, suspicious, hostile, watchful of each other, plotting 
the checkmating or destruction of those who they believe are plot- 
ting the denial of what they want. This attitude of distrust makes 
twentieth century life a cauldron of smoldering conflict in which 
nuclear terror has become the only major bulwark against planetary 
disaster, That nations in acting for their own benefit can also act 
for the benefit of others is illustrated by peaceful and profitable 
commerce under international law, by student and cultural exchanges, 
and similar actions. Hostility need have no place in the international 
pursuit of national self-enhancement. Nevertheless, the major 
energies of nations in the international arena today are still devoted 
to obstructing or victimizing rivals, and to aiding others who agree 
to assist, or at least not to interfere, with this type of behaviour. 


III 


Such then are a few of the actions implied by the mutuality prin- 
ciple at the present time. These actions in regard to war, popula- 
tion, technology, the production and distribution system, and na- 
tionalism are themselves sometimes said to imply the erection of 
a comprehensive institutional order empowered to oversee the total 
human community and to enforce what is necessary for the execution 
of the actions. Under present circumstances, however, the insti- 
tution of such a world-wide government is commonly regarded as 
utopian, But what could be more utopian than the common belief 
that security and the good life for the human race are possible amid 
the harsh hostility of rivalnations and the other disfigurements of 
the contemporary scene that we have been describing? 
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ALTERNATIVE TO AW ANERICAN REQUIEM 


Lloyd P. Williams 
The University of Oklahoma 


History is full, down to this day, of the imbecil- 
ity of kings and governors, They area class of 
persons much to be pitied, for they know not what 
they should do. . . . Emerson 


Undeniably this is an age of conflict and crisis, and all our insti- 
tutions are in jeopardy. Yet, few scholars and even fewer politicians 
seem correctly to have diagnosed the lines of action that we must 
follow if as anation we propose to survive the coming decades. Both 
indomestic and in international politics our alternatives are numer- 
ous and complex; to lose our way amid the distractions is easy. To 
avoid misstep there is need of a sure guide to serve as a fixed point 
of reference for making decisions and policy. This guide would seem 
to be objective reality--a clear awareness and frank acceptance of 
the economic, political, social, and military realities of our world. 
IF OUR GOAL IS SURVIVAL, IT IS OBJECTIVE CONDITIONS THAT 
MUST DETERMINE OUR CHOICES. To survive is to adjust to real- 
ity. Adequately, to adjust means we must use our best intelligence 
to make those minimum psychological, political, and other changes 
necessary toimprove our chance of surviving the dynamic, explosive, 
and relentless conflicts of this century. Myth, habit, fiction, pre- 
tense, political expedience, interspersed with occasional moments 
of rationality-- the standard basis for diplomacy and political 
action --can contribute only to our destruction. The burden of 
leadership in America is to point the way to realistic choices; the 
burden of the public is consciously to live with these realities how- 
ever disagreeable. 





Professor Williams is Chairman of the Department of Social 
Foundations at The University of Oklahoma. Hehas written numer- 
ous articles for professional journals and has just completed an in- 
tensive study of the academic community of the future in THE 
WORLD OF IDEAS published by The University of Oklahoma press. 
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Tension is a permanent characteristic of the modern world. The 
dynamism inherent in science, technology, business enterprise, and 
communism will not only perpetuate this tension, but will in all 
likelihood enhance it as time goes on. Psychologically, we must ac- 
commodate ourselves to the fact. Twentieth-century man will not 
find escape from tension on this side of the grave, and failure to 
recognize and to accept this unhappy reality leads to a demand for 
immediate solutions, to a dissipation of patience, or to the con- 
clusion that any settlement savoring of finality is better than the 
continuing insecurity. This compulsion is the trigger that can send 
us into adventures contrary tologic or into aggression antithetical 
to our actual--our self-interest. It is imperative, therefore, that 
we habituate ourselves tolive with tension and to practice restraint 
in the face of seemingly endless international irritations and provo- 
cations. We should resolve among ourselves that we shall not be 
lured off base, that short of self-defense we shall fight only as the 
result of deliberate and careful decision and not as the result of 
accident or impulse, and that we shall not do our enemies the honor 
of imitating them. 

Communism as a theory is a permanent characteristic of the 
modern world; communism as institutionalized in the U.S.S.R. and 
in the Chinese People's Republic is quite probably apermanent char- 
acteristic of the modern world. We should disabuse ourselves of the 
happy and easy illusion that the present revolutionary ideology will 
go away if we pretend it really does not exist. Without presuming 
to divine the actual course of future events, it is highly IMPROBA- 
BLE that the well-organized, industrialized, and militarized totali- 
tarian states will disintegrate from internal conflict within the 
foreseeable future. The only justifiable assumption by which we can 
live and plan is that the totalitarian communist states are here to 
stay. Any other assumption seems a gratuitous fancy. 

Financially, we should disabuse ourselves of the illusion that we 
canhave fat profits, adequate defenses, abalanced budget, a stable 
economy, and lower taxes all at the same time. The national debt 
and heavy taxes are apermanent characteristic of the modern world. 
In some respects this phenomenon of endless debt and taxation is 
now more a psychological question than an economic one. Certainly 
the debt is a psychological problem in that its sheer immensity 
leaves many with agreat sense of burden, with a feeling that what- 
ever comes or whatever the risk this monster must be cut down to 
manageable size. Emotionally, our astronomical indebtedness leaves 
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us with feelings of guilt, frustration, irritation, and a distressing 
sense of powerlessness. But if we are sincere and realistic about 
our leadership role in the twentieth century, we will recognize that 
the requirements of domestic order and defense come before finan- 
cial requirements, international aid and rehabilitation, and before 
demands for a balanced budget. Even if the national budget were 
balanced and two or three billion dollars surplus income applied to 
the debt each year, it would take more than a hundred years to pay 
it off! That we shall enjoy a hundred years of peace and prosperity 
is highly doubtful. The moral is clear: no matter how appealing the 
ideal of financial solvency, we must learn to live with the debt and 
must not let our anxiety about it distort our judgments. 


III 


The ferment of domestic politics is not the most salutary cir- 
cumstance under which to formulate the strategy and tactics of 
foreign policy. Our position as a world power would be materially 
enhanced, our effectiveness in international leadership more in evi- 
dence, and our energies more productively expended if we agreed as 
a people to remove foreign relations from the arena of partisan 
politics. Both of the major parties could more effectively devote 
their energies to the determination of domestic policy rather than 
seeking todirect the course of our foreign affairs. Party struggles 
are by definition deeply immersed in partisan controversy, and many 
times such controversy is not in the national interest. When do- 
mestic issues are at stake, wecanusually recover from the debility 
of party strife; however, when international issues are at stake, 
the loss of face, of power, and of prestige is sometimes impossi- 
ble to recover. 

It is commonplace that American diplomacy is frequently super- 
ficial and that American diplomats abroad rarely enjoy respect. 
This comic opera of American diplomacy would be the legitimate 
subject for jest were it not for the tragic dimension of the story. 
To bolster our defenses and to remove these debilities, the United 
States needs more systematic machinery for recruiting top diplo- 
mats as well as an institution second - to- none for training career 
diplomats. One major step in this direction would be to establish a 
Foreign Service Academy financed, administered, organized, and 
attended in the same manner as our other government academies. 
In such a school, young men and women trained over long periods of 
time could concentrate, without the burden of financial worry, on 
mastering a culture--mastering at least one culture in alinguistic, 
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economic, political, historical, social, artistic, literary, and geo- 
graphic sense, Our foreign service representatives after such sus- 
tained and concentrated training followed by several years of ap- 
prenticeship could then converse and negotiate in all major foreign 
languages, thereby gaining the respect of foreigners throughout the 
world and probably minimizing misunderstanding as well. In broad 
outline, the details of such anacademy would suggest federal finance 
and operation, admission on the basis of merit and talent, rigorous 
academic training, extensive travel, intense specialization, and 
immunity from abuse by ambitious demagogues. Further, such an 
academy would have the virtue of removing the study of foreign 
policy and diplomacy from the charged atmosphere of partisan poli- 
tics and from the subtle influence of doctrinaire religion. That 
such an institution would in the long run advance the interests of 
the United States is hardly to be doubted. 

Whereas we can have no certainty that our efforts will succeed, 
we should work continuously for world order through an improved 
United Nations. We should do this not only because it is our best 
hope for creating a really effective international machinery for 
maintaining peace in the world, but also to keep faith with our 
vision for a better and freer life for all. The ideal of justice, or- 
der, peace, and security is nodoubt utopian, but is anecessary vision 
if we are to avoid that depravity and corruption whichis the product 
of cynicism, expedience, and desperation. A nation that is to lead 
must be a nation animated by idealism, for in a very real sense we 
ourselves create the psychological conditions that determine our 
successes or our failures. 


IV 


Lenin, before his hour of decision, once asked the pointed ques- 
tion, "What is to be done?" We might very appropriately ask our- 
selves the same question, and we need an incisive answer more 
desperately than he did. On the home front, we probably should 
undertake a number of things with dispatch. 

A clean house at home is a prerequisite to commanding respect 
abroad. To convince the little people of the world--facetiously one 
might suggest little people who made the mistake of being born 
something other than white yet whoconstitute an absolute majority 
of the world's population -- of our sincere belief in human welfare 
and freedom, we should enact and ENFORCE further legislation to 
protect racial minorities and to assure them of at least a minimum 
share in the material abundance of our industrial culture. Nothing 
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is quite so futile as to talk of American leadership of the "free 
world" when a sizable minority of our ownpeople are psychologically 
alienated and effectively isolated from sharing in the fruits of 
American civilization. 

We are not in aposition to run the world; we cannot with any cer- 
tainty determine the course of Asian, African, or South American 
affairs; we are a decreasing minority. These facts require that we 
carefully discriminate between our friends and our enemies. Many 
groups previously considered friendly are in fact a liability for they 
alienate us from the thinking, democratic elements struggling for 
recognition in emerging nations. Specifically, the United States 
should repudiate fascism, authoritarianism, and reactionary politi- 
cal movements as well as communism. Logically, this includes the 
disavowal of Franco, Chiang Kai-shek, and the numerous arbitrary 
dictatorial governments we support around the world. As an affirma- 
tive counterpart of this repudiation, we should-- if we are serious 
about world leadership--actively support the common people of the 
world in their struggling efforts tooverthrow colonialism, poverty, 
and ignorance and in their efforts to implement their legitimate 
nationalistic sentiments. Only by such clean-cut manifestations of 
our faith in freedom can we enlist the hearts and energies of the 
world's disinherited millions. The democratic forces of the world 
need the support of the masses more than they need the dubious 
support of dictators and self-serving authoritarians. 

Such presumption is doubly shocking when we realistically consider 
that the United States has few friends abroad. Many men and na- 
tions posture affection in the hope of securing financial help; very 
few subsequently act as friends.-No major nation in the world sup- 
ports the United States in its policy of Chinese containment, and 
those relatively inconsequential ones that do are motivated largely 
by economic dependence; e.g., South Korea or Nationalist China. 
That the United States alone can implement such a policy is self- 
deceptive. England is our nearest first-rate ally in world affairs, 
but the facts of modern economic history have reduced her toa 
second-rate power. Her support in the cause of freedom is welcome 
and needed, but she simply does not have the manpower or industrial 
might to play a primary role in the power politics of the waning 
twentieth century. In the world of real politics, Australia with a 
population that is not much larger are loyal allies in the quest to 
contain China--and they are all but inconsequential except as bases. 
In one sense they are even liabilities since they can involve us in 
more trouble than we can handle. 
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Militarily we need to reconcile ourselves to the fact that the 
threat to the United States from communism is principally an ex- 
ternal one. The highly publicized internal threat is fundamentally 
a myth, one taken at face value by the victims of hysteria and one 
concocted by politicians for political purposes. 

That subversives of all types--communists, fascists, native de- 
magogues, and other irresponsibles -- seek to make maximum uses 
of our democratic freedoms and institutions for their own political 
capital is axiomatic. But evidence that the supposed internal threat 
is more appearance than actuality is easy to find: there are some 
200,000,000 American citizens, of whom less than 10,000 (according 
to the FBI) are communists; this makes for a ratio of 20, 000 loyal 
Americans for each Marxist revolutionary; city, county, state, and 
federal police officers vastly outnumber the communists, and this 
does not count the militia, the regular Army, the Navy, or the 
Marine Corps; and the nation is violently anticommunist, hating and 
fearing far beyond the bounds of good mental health. 

The real threat is from an atomic attack, one so swift and so 
devastating that it can in one blow knock out the major centers of 
population and of industrial production, rendering sustained and 
organized resistance an impossibility. Following such a blow, it is 
probable that in due time the superior manpower resources of the 
communist world could then be counted on to make the necessary 
conquests and mop-ups. To refresh the mind of the skeptic on this 
point, the population of the U.S.S.R. is about 240,000,000 while 
that of China is conservatively estimated at 700,000,000. Onlya 
nation of insane men would undertake a conventional war against 
Russia or China. And we are truly hung up on a dilemma since nu- 
clear war offers an almost equally futile alternative. 

That this nation or any nation can survive an atomic attack is 
perhaps a vain hope. Yet we should be foolish indeed not to consider 
the possibility a real one and to take whatever steps prudence calls 
for however ineffective they may appear in the face of the threat 
from over-kill and super-megatonnage. Granted that trying to de- 
fend against nuclear weapons is a bit fanciful, the alternative of 
doing nothing in the face of such a threat is equally naive. Conse- 
quently, we should move with deliberation and purposefulness even 
if with exaggerated hopefulness. A minimum beginning -- assuming 
that simultaneously we continue to use the best diplomatic efforts 
to promote peace through the United Nations--might look something 
like the following. 
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The nation should plan for and begin to enforce the dispersion of 
factories and population. Major American cities should not be per- 
mitted to get larger. To minimize fire hazard, flying debris, and 
post-blast rubble, major population centers should rigorously re- 
strict future building. Power lines and communications lines should 
be buried in and near all cities. Medical preparation and training is 
essential with a clear-cut need for more physicians, nurses, stored 
and dispersed medical supplies. Compulsory participation in a blood 
plasma storage program seems a minimal sacrifice. Protection of 
municipal water supplies from LSD or other drug contamination is 
an imperative. This type of injury to the nation is the one sense in 
which internal subversion is a genuine threat. 

No doubt that proposal seems romantic, but the advisability of 
having the federal government abandon Washington--with the intent 
of providing extensive geographical separation among the three 
branches--should be carefully considered. Perhaps one branch might 
be left in Washington. A shelter program, both individual and pub- 
lic, should receive high priority on the agenda of national business 
Whether we can survive a nuclear war with such planning is an open 
question; there is no question about the consequences if we don't 
have such a program. 


VI 


Our alternatives seem tobe something like this: continue to play 
the fun and money game as we swagger and bribe our way through 
the community of nations; pretend to seek solutions while implemen- 
tating quasi- solutions; isolate ourselves behind a nuclear barrier; 
nuclearize a large portion of the world; drift; or, perhaps we can 
ADJUST OUR THINKING TO THE FACTS AND LET REALITIES DE- 
TERMINE WHAT IS REQUIRED OF US. Realities require that we 
acknowledge the tenuousness of power; they require that we ac- 
knowledge the presumptions and self- justifications of Western 
liberalism; they require that we acknowledge the productive limits 
of military force; and they require that we acknowledge national 
self-determination may logically imply values and aspirations con- 
trary to our own. 

Although they may not be, the proposals of the foregoing para- 
graphs were hopefully based upon realism. Certainly they make a 
heavy psychological and financial demand upon us. This means un- 
mistakably more taxes and a lowering of the general standard of 
living (which in itself is not necessarily an evil!). It means less 
food, less gasoline, less waste of time, less aimless expenditure of 
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energy and of resources, There is the likelihood that the "sound 
money" mentality will reject these suggestions root and branch. Yet 
it should be understood by every citizen that THERE IS NO COSMIC 
OR NECESSARY REASON WHY THE UNITED STATES MUST CON- 
TINUE TO EXIST. Nor can we smugly assume a "Godis on our side 
attitude" -- not without more evidence. It should be clearly noted 
also that if all of the foregoing proposals were implemented, this 
would not in itself provide guarantee of our survival or victory. But 
their implementation would at least enhance the probability of sur- 
vival. And these probabilities become smaller and smaller with each 
passing day. 

Perhaps if we have the will to sacrifice, it maybe possible out of 
the present international conflict to save the Bill of Rights--to 
continue American society, rigorously modified in some respects, 
upon the principles of freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and 
freedom of the individual from abusive treatment at the hands of 
government or private interests. These are after all what consti- 
tute America's distinctive qualities and her unique contribution 
(with the English and others) to the idea of civilization. And we 
shall preserve these qualities and extricate ourselves from a pre- 
carious situation only if wehave the integrity of mind to penetrate 
our own hypocrisy and pretension as well as that of our enemies. 
The alternative to integrity and disciplined self-sacrifice is a 
requiem for a once great nation. 
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I should like to suggest, and briefly argue for, the following 
claims: (1) that the dictum of Protagoras to the effect that only 
what is experienced is real can be interpreted as expressing, not 
only an ontology, but, more importantly, a view of what under- 
standing is and a recommendation as tohow to go about the task of 
understanding; (2) that Plato's use of aliterary mode of expression 
reflects a view of understanding opposed to this and a counter 
recommendation of a different way to go about the task of under- 
standing; (3) that Aristotle's view of understanding is essentially 
the same as that of the great sophist, as is the method of under- 
standing he recommends. 

The dictum of Protagoras can be viewed against the background 
of earlier Greek philosophy and as part of the sophists' critique of 
the efforts of earlier thinkers to understand their experience. The 
earlier thinkers had talked a great deal about unexperienced things. 
Some of them spoke of an underlying and all pervasive stuff, either 
water or air or chaos, others about aperfect sphere andatoms, and 
still others about a cosmic mind and universal processes. As the 
sophists saw it, although each of these thinkers appeared confident 
that his special entity exists, none of them had devised techniques 
for showing that such things exist or that his talk describes them 
and is true. There was, in other words, no way to decide between 
these competing and conflicting claims testifying to the existence 
and character of the unexperienced, nor, for that matter, did the 
sophists see any need to make such a decision. 

Perhaps the issue could be sidestepped, Protagoras might have 
thought, if men would just limit their talk to what is experienced; 
if, that is, they would accept his dictum that only what is experi- 
enced is real. For, since only talk that is about the real and de- 
scriptive of it is true, there is no need to talk about anything other 
than what is experienced in order to understand it. Protagoras's 
dictum implies, then, that the most complete description of what 
is experienced constitutes the best understanding of it. 





Professor Kelly is Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Philosophy at Southern Illinois University. He received his M.A, in 
Philosophy from the University of Minnesota in 1958 and his PhD in 
Philosophy from Notre Dame in 1963. 
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If the above represents the great sophist's view of the work of 
the early thinkers, his estimation may be in part correct. The lat- 
ter, obviously, felt some need to go beyond what they experience in 
order to understand it, as a man lost in mountainous terrain must 
look beyond himself tolandmarks if heis todelimit or define his lo- 
cation. Perhaps without being quite conscious of it, earlier think- 
ers were using such a model when they set out to understand their 
experience, They may have felt that they had to take their experi- 
ence as a whole to understand any part of it. But because our ex- 
perience as a whole is not itself something experienced, to take our 
experience as a whole is to speak about something not experienced. 
This need to go beyond their experience and speak about something 
not experienced may have led the early thinkers to suppose that they 
were describing unexperienced entities when they attempted to 
understand their experience. 

It is not difficult to imagine how the early thinkers could have 
reached this conclusion. Language is usually used to refer to and 
describe what we experience. Moreover, the most common view of 
truth seems based upon this use of language. Talk is true if it de- 
scribes what we experience or what is deducible from what we ex- 
perience. In the remainder of this paper, we shall use the phrase 
"language descriptive of what is" instead of the circumlocution 
"language as it is usually used to refer to and describe what we ex- 
perience."' We sometimes, however, use language in another way. I 
have in mind the use to which we put our language when we tell a 
story. The child cannot always distinguish between the two. He 
sometimes thinks that a person who is telling a story is using lan- 
guage descriptive of what is, and he expects to see goblins, elves, 
and Santa Claus. He quickly learns, however, that a story is not 
language descriptive of what is, but language which can speak to us 
about what is experienced by describing what is not experienced. In 
the remainder of this paper, we shall use the phrase "language de- 
scriptive of what is not" when we want to refer tolanguage asit is 
used by a teller of a story. 

Now, if the early thinkers felt that in order to understand what 
they experience they had to fit it into their experience taken as a 
whole, and if, moreover, they felt they had to say what is true, 
they may have thought that their statements expressive of their 
experience taken as a whole were in language descriptive of what is. 
Convinced, moreover, that their accounts were true, they would 
have thought, then, that they were speaking about and describing 
entities not experienced when they were trying to understand their 
experience. In some very real sense, they would have not known 
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what they were talking about because they did not know how they 
were talking. The sophist, accepting the early thinkers own view 
of what they were doing, recommended that thinkers trying to 
understand what they experience limit their talk to description and 
analysis of what is experienced. 

Plato's use of a literary manner of expression reflects, I think, 
his view that we have to take our experience as a whole in order to 
understand any part of it. This meant for him, however, since he 
is well aware that our experience as a whole is not itself something 
experienced, that what is experienced canbe understood only by be- 
ing fitted into a whole not experienced. As he sees it, our experi- 
ence taken as a whole is the speech which describes it: that is, our 
experience taken as a whole is language descriptive of what is not. 
For him, such speech is the "landmarks" by which what is experienced 
becomes delimited, defined, or understood.* Plato accepts, in other 
words, the view of understanding implicit in the work of thé ancient 
philosophers. While they may not have completely understood their 
own methoa, he rejects any effort to limit the thinker's activities 
to analysis and description of what is experienced in language de- 
scriptive of what is. Such a method, which would not permit the 
use of language descriptive of what is not, could only have, as we 
shall shortly see, the effect of limiting and preventing growth in 
knowledge. 

This last point can be made by comparing Plato's APOLOGY and 
Aristotle's NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. A comparison will disclose 
that they involve two different views of understanding and two 
different methods of going about the task of understanding. 


This comparison will also show that Aristotle is in the camp of 
Protagoras and that their view of understanding and their method 
of understanding have the effect of preventing growth inknowledge. 

According to Aristotle, there is avery practical reason for study- 
ing ethics. One engages in ethical enquiry in order to live AS the 
good man lives. The good man, besides doing the right thing, which 
even children and slaves can do, knows the reasons for his actions 
and why helives ashe does. According to Aristotle, before the stu- 
dent begins his studies, he has to know in some way the good life. 
Aristotle does not mean that the students of ethics knows at the 
beginning of his studies exactly what his enquiries will reveal. He 
means to say only that the student of ethics has tohave been brought 
up properly, i.e., in such a way that by training and habit he does 
what the goodman does. By his studies he will come to understand, 
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in other words, why he lives as he does and why certain actions are 
right and others wrong. He will have reached the point where, be- 
cause he can give reasons for his actions, he can live the life the 
good man does AS the good man does. 

Although Aristotle would be the first to agree that the method 
used in ethical studies differs from the methods used in other fields 
of enquiry, the fact remains that his procedure in ethics is in one 
important respect the same as his procedure in other areas of 
study. In ethics, one first isolates in his experience an existing 
subject matter, i.e., something experienced, in the case of ethics 
the good life one has been brought up to live. The ethician then, if 
we follow Aristotle, explicates this life by analysis, displays its 
elements, and defines it in terms of its constituents. With this 
task completed, the student of ethics is now in a position to explain 
why the good man does certain actions and avoids others: Some sup- 
port the life defined and others do not. 

Aristotle's method assumes that the good lifeis already embodied 
by people in a community and experienced. He assumes, and this re- 
flects his view of understanding and his method of acquiring it, that 
the task of ethical thinking is the analysis of the good life and not 
the discovery of it. But because analysis presupposes the existence 
and recognition in experience of the good life, Aristotle can do no 
more in his moral philosophy than describe, in language descriptive 
of what is, the life THEN experienced tobe good in the Greek cities. 

Plato's APOLOGY is quite obviously not a work of analysis. It is, 
rather, the means by which the experienced Socrates became part 
of Plato's experience taken as a whole. The APOLOGY, in other 
words, is story or, in the terminology we have suggested, language 
descriptive of what is not.2 It was for Plato himself his means of 
understanding Socrates and, only secondarily, his means of teaching 
us about Socrates. There in the APOLOGY Plato was able to com- 
pare Socrates tohis adversaries and other Athenians and to see his 
life for what it was, instead of as it was experienced tobe without 
the APOLOGY. Through his APOLOGY Plato was able to see some- 
thing that those committed todescribing only what they experience 
could not see, namely, that, in contrast to established norms, for 
man the life of inquiry is the good life. 

For Plato, understanding can only be achieved by transporting 
what is experienced into language descriptive of what is not. Only 
such talk can provide a context for delimiting and defining what is 
experienced and, because all such talk is a new creation, the possi- 
bility of a new understanding of what is experienced. The method 
of hypothesis, not to speak of understanding in terms of theories, 
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which has to a large extent accounted for the growth in our knowl- 
edge of the universe, is more in keeping with Plato's view of what 
understanding is and his method of understanding than it is with the 
view of Aristotle. 

Platohad the misfortune of having a disciple whose view of under- 
standing, as manifested in the NICOMACHEAN ETHICS as wellas in 
his other works, is more in accord with the view of his opponents, 
the sophists, than with his own. Plato's misfortune, however, is 
not as great as ours, for his disciple's view of understanding became 
dominant and, as the history of European thought shows, seriously 
retarded man's attempt to understand what he experiences. Al- 
though the matters Aristotle often talks about were mentioned by 
Plato in his dialogues, the latter was using language descriptive of 
what is not and the former, it seems, didn't notice. If the history 
of western philosophy is but a footnote to Plato, this only shows 
that philosophers have not yet learned, as the scientists have, his 
basic lesson, namely, that the task of understanding cannot be ac- 
complished by analysis, whether on texts or things, but only by 
cloaking what is experienced in language descriptive of what is not. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 A dialogue, that is, say the EUTHYPHRO, is story or art, lan- 
guage descriptive of what is not. 


2 This does not mean that the events described in the APOLOGY 
did not occur. Some of them may have occurred. But all stories 
involve descriptions of things that canbe experienced. The point is 
that when an experienced thing is put into a story it acquires a new 
context and meaning. It need no longer be understood the way it 
was before. 
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T. Noel Stern 
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Although detractors accused Albert Camus of paradox and pessi- 
mism, his approach to ethics, aesthetics and human aspiration em- 
phasized the positive. A non- theistic and unchurched Christian, 
Camus reiterated the biblical command: Be ye whole. 

While Camus clearly recognized the less pleasant side of human 
existence--war, pestilence and madness--he tried to move society 
to a saner, more peaceful and more integrated order. 


THREE MOODS 

Three contrasting, shifting and interlaced moods dominate the 
French Nobel Prize novelist and essayist. First is an abstract view 
of human ambivalence and uncertainty--of the eternal and seemingly 
fruitless struggle between good and evil, beauty and ordinariness, 
spiritual health and sickness. Second is pessimism and dark despair. 
Much of Camus' work dramatizes negativism and gloom, hell and 
damnation. The author seems to identify with thehateful. Yet the 
opposite dominates. The appeal of Camus lies in his third theme, 
exhortation to man to follow a positive path. Camus' semi-concealed 
optimism and appeal for human salvation outweigh his description 
of man's indecisiveness and suicidal drive. The bohemian lay priest 
carries a messianic mission. 

He flagellates the reader and himself to creativity. Camus por- 
trays acontradictory and suffering world to goad us tohigher ethi- 
cal and artistic ground, to a broader and more meaningful outlook. 

In AEROPAGITICA Puritan John Milton gave faith to intellectual 
freedom: 'Let Truth and Falsehood grapple and Truth will surely 
conquer'. The strong undercurrent in Camus expresses a not dis- 
similar conviction: 'Let Nihilism and Positivism grapple and Posi- 
tivism will somehow conquer’. 


AMBIVALENCE--AUGUSTINE AND NIETZSCHE 
Camus elusiveness intrigues. He vacillates between intellectual 
naturalism and strong, idealistic rebellion. Intellectually Camus 
sees fate, society and man as torn between nothingness and whole- 
Professor Stern is Chairman of the Political Science department 
at Southeastern Massachusetts Technological Institute. He has 
written a number of articles for political science journals. 
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ness, The deity (or pantheon) that rules the earth is divided and un- 
certain, split in several directions between destruction and crea- 
tion, insanity and sanity, selfishness and solidarity. 

Figures in Camus' stories are schizophrenic sinner-saints, villain- 
heroes, executioner - victims, who are rewarded and punished in- 
differently by an a-ethical fate that stands over and beyond the 
mundane values of good and evil. 

Thus fate, society and man are split-souled, half well and half 
ill. Each is part PESTIFERE-- marked by the plague that infects 
the world. 

Camus' ambivalent and shifting world recalls the earthly moral 
order portrayed by Saint Augustine in ancient time and the complex 
dualism portrayed by Nietzsche in modern time. Although Camus 
rejected Catholicism he identified with Saint Augustine, the pro- 
found and perplexing philosopher of the early Church. Camus shared 
Augustine's realism and idealism. He reflected Augustine's Aris- 
totlean view of the world AS IT IS and the Saint's Platonic-Christian 
view of the world AS IT SHOULD BE. 

Saint Augustine described a CIVITAS or city embroiled in indeci- 
sive struggle between saints and sinners, good and evil men--from 
the beginning of history to the end of worldly existence. Only at 
the close of history would the saints triumph and establish a right- 
ful order. 

Augustine apologized for Christian theology and morality at the 
fall of the Roman Empire. Camus seeks to analyze Furope's moral 
order after the cataclysm of World WarlII. His allegory, LA PESTE, 
describes the vacillation in moral values in the city of Oran while 
under siege. The city of Camus recalls the CIVITAS of Augustine. 

Although Camus is more human and less distorted than Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Camus' debt to Nietzsche is apparent. Like the German 
philosopher-satirist, Camus sees both divine power and human per- 
sonality as in self-contradiction. 

Nietzsche exalted a twin jJeity composed of contrasts, Dionysus 
and Apollo. Dionysus, the symbol of wholeness, of human unity 
and animal joy was repeatedly created, destroyed and recreated -- 
expressing dualism in his life cycle. His heroic twin, Apollo--with 
whom Dionysus was intertwined -- symbolized the contrasting ideal 
of individuation, of personal glorification and illusion. Dionysus 
was God of Oneness while his twin was God of Aloneness. 

Nietzsche's paradoxical twins reappear in Camus who is concerned 
over the inseparability and incompatibility of human selfishness and 
solidarity, of the SOLITAIRE and the SOLIDAIRE. Camus seeks to 
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reconcile the Appolonian and the Dionysian, to develop individual in- 
tegrity within social wholeness. 


BALANCE--NEEDED AND INESCAPABLE 

Camus sees balance as a social and artistic necessity. Nature 
forces man into a ceaseless see-saw, an eternal shift back and 
forth from good to evil, success to failure. The artist is caught 
between the horns of Aloneness and Oneness. He has to swing back 
and forth betweenhis ivory tower and the world about him to main- 
tain equilibrium. 

In the MYTH OF SYSIPHUS of 1943, Camus compares man to the 
victim condemned by the gods for an unknown reason to push a rock 
up a slope time after time. Like most of the central figures in 
Camus' stories, Sysiphus is Camus--and humanity--in fiction. Sysi- 
phus is man seen through Camus. 

At theheight of eacheffort the rock breaks from Sysiphus' hands 
to roll down the mountain. Camus reflects on the reflection of 
Sysiphus as he trudges down the mountain after his rock, Although 
Sysiphus is tempted by despair he manages to continue his journey 
by IMAGINING that he is happy. Absurd joy saves Sysiphus from 
absurd disintegration. 

The physical story in the MYTH is balanced by dream. Downward 
plunge of the rock is countered by upward rise of spirit, giving man 
(Sysiphus-Camus) salvation through pretended happiness. The fool 
in Sysiphus recalls Nietzsche, "Perhaps I know best why man is the 
only animal that laughs: he alone suffers so excruciatingly that he 
is compelled to invent laughter. " 

The up-and-down cycle of man repeats in THE PLAGUE, 1947, a 
fictional account of Oran under the bubonic plague. The terror and 
the isolation of the city in quarantine inverts the characters of the 
imprisoned citizens, turning egoists into short run humanitarians. 
Sinners become provisional saints. But at the end of the reign of 
sickness and fear, the mass of men and women revert to their old 
way of life-- except for Dr. Rieux who has been converted and who 
vows to write down the lesson on the plague in his journal. Dr. Rieux 
is one of the minority who breaks from the mass of humanity in the 
earthly city to become a social saint. 

In Camus' speech on THE ARTIST AND HIS TIME in 1954, he dealt 
with the contradiction that pulls at the creative person, his need 
for solidarity with mankindand his counter need for solitariness to 
perfect his art. The artist must compromise by loading a ballast 
of reality onto his balloon to keep it from floating into the clouds. 


ee 
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Three years later Camus returned to the theme of ambivalence -- 
its inevitability and uncomfortableness, "The artist fashions him- 
self in that ceaseless oscillation from himself to others, midway 
to the beauty he cannot do without and the community from which 
he cannot tear himself. " 

Published in the same year, 1957, the allegory of "The Artist at 
Work" in the EXILE AND THE KINGDOM describes Jonas, a Paris 
artist without balance. His condition is more serious than Jonah of 
the Bible since Camus' Jonas is swallowed successively by two mon- 
sters. After the painter is engulfed by friends and family he flees 
to a self-made cell. At death Jonas scrawls a blurred word on an 
empty canvas that says either "solidary" or "solitary". Whatever 
the word, Jonashad lost creativity by theloss of balance. He failed 
since he first gave himself completely to Dionysian wholeness and 
then completely to Appolonian individuation. 

ANNIHILATION AND UNIVERSAL GUILT 

Although Camus sought balance, he often appeared--on the sur- 
face--to go to extreme and to join evil and nihilism. Camus spoke 
so forcefully through the mouth of the damned that he fused with 
damnation. 

Camus sees guilt as a pervasive affliction that disfigures the 
mass and the individual. Consequently the evil in man may appear 
to the spectator to outweigh the good. The crowd of spectators at 
the trial of Meursault for murder in Camus' novel THE STRANGER 
(1942) is led to believe that Meursault is more villain than human. 
Other personalities in Camus' plays and stories may seem unmiti- 
gated devils at first glance: Caligula, the two murderesses in THE 
MISUNDERSTANDING, and the tongueless slave of Evil in "The 
Renegade", 

Yet the collective voice of Camus' protagonists protests a uni- 
versal guilt that burdens heaven and earth. Camus indicates that 
the God of orthodox Christianity, the crowd, and the individual 
citizen all bear original sin. 

Camus' sinners join the righteous Job of the Old Testament in 
protest against an irrational God who thrusts injury on Man: 


I know that Thou wilt not hold me innocent. 
I have to be guilty, 
why then do I labor in vain? 
If I wash myself white as snow, 
and make my hands never so clean, 
Yet wilt Thou plunge me into the mire, 
that my own clothes abhor me. 
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The theistic Job and the non- theistic Camus are both deeply con- 
cerned with the irrationality of the Ruling Force. Fach rebels 
ayainst an un-Christian order. 

In THE STRANGER Meursault, an Algiers clerk, wobbles through 
life purposelessly and in pretended indifference, until he plunges 
into a vortex. He falls into friendship with Raymond, a delinquent; 
accidentally kills an Arab whom he does not know with Raymond's 
gun; and ends under the guillotine. As the pun in Meursault's name 
suggests he leaps into murder and death. 

Before he kills the Arab on a sun- blazed beach, Meursault is 
Mr. Everyman, a slightly silly stranger ina city of slightly silly 
strangers. After the murder Meursault's weaknesses magnify. The 
crowd and the court of law condemn Meursault's oddities and 
strangeness. Hehas smoked a cigarette at his mother's funeral and 
slept with a new girl afterward, and accepted the roughneck Ray- 
mond as friend. 

Meursault discovers meaning after self - interrogation and self- 
torture in his prison cell. Before death he rejects the agent of 
God, a priest. Meursault hopes that a crowd of spectators will 
revile him on the day of his execution. 

Woven in the narrative is the question: Is Meursault a delinquent 
in a normal society or is he normal in a delinquent society? Why is 
Meursault singled by fate when he is so like the others in society 
about him? The court of justice that condemns Meursault is as ir- 
rational as the God that condemned Job. 

Damnation and revolt reappear in the jumbled poetic monologue of 
the Renegade in the EXILE AND THF KINGDOM. The Renegade goes 
beyond Nietzsche in disavowing good and evil. Like Meursault, the 
Renegade discovers freedom at death, through rebellion. 

The Renegade has gone south fromhis Protestant home inthe Jura 
of France to a Catholic seminary in Algiers, and thenhas abandoned 
Catholicism. Although the Renegade claims that he went south once 
again into the desert, his mad soliloquy sounds like an asylum. 

He describes torture by the Sorcerer in the House of the Fetish 
in the City of Salt in the burning desert. After the Sorcerer cuts 
out the Renegade's tongue he becomes slave to the Fetish, and then 
turns against his new god. Seeking refuge in adesert cave the Rene- 
gade cries against the goodness of Christianity and the evilness of 
Fetishism. "I have been misled, truth is square, heavy, thick, it 
does not admit of distinctions, good is an idle dream, an intention 
constantly postponed and pursued with exhausting effort, a limit 
riever reached, its reign is impossible. Only evil can reach its limits 
and reign absolutely, it must be served to establish its visible king- 
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dom, then we shall see, but what does 'then' mean, only evil is 
present, down with Europe, reason, honor, and the cross. Yes, I 
was to be converted to the religion of my masters, yes indeed, I 
was a slave, but if I too become vicious I cease to be a slave, de- 
spite my shackled feet and my mute mouth, " 

In rebellion, the Renegade becomes "vicious" and shoots a hench- 
man of the Sorcerer whohas come for him. Finally a handful of salt 
is stuffed into the babbling, tongueless mouth of the ex-Protestant, 
ex-Catholic, ex-Fetishist. 

The Renegade symbolizes Europe of the war and post - war years. 
His old values and his new values are destroyed in succession, and 
his life is destroyed. But the Renegade offers hope for the future 
in rebellion. 


REVOLT AND SALVATION 

Thus nihilism and damnation are the path to positivism and salva- 
tion, The individual destroys his personal guilt by revolting against 
the collective guilt of society and creation. 

In his philosophic work, THE REBEL, written six years before 
"The Renegade" Camus asserted that in revolt the slave says "No" 
to his master and “Yes" tohuman values. Through revolt man iden- 
tifies with society and helps create human solidarity. Camus re- 
structures the axiom of Descartes (COGITO FRGO SUM) ina new 
phrase: I revolt, therefore we are. 

Camus quotes Nietzsche: They are my enemies who seek to de- 
stroy and not to live creatively. Camus praised Nietzsche for 
destroying--ONLY to create. 

The positive theme of salvation and social solidarity, is empha- 
sized in THE PLAGUE, THE FALL (1956), and in the short allegory 
of "The Growing Stone" in the FXILE AND THE KINGDOM, The 
hopeful and positive ending in the "Growing Stone" contrasts with 
the death or suicide inmany of Camus' stories. "The Growing Stone" 
ends with its central figure d'Arrast, alive and redeemed -- quite 
unlike Jonas and the Renegade in the same volume. 

D'Arrast is a non- believing French engineer come to a Brazilian 
seacoast town to build a jetty to prevent flooding of the poorer 
Negro quarter. He seeks escape from Europe, from upper class so- 
ciety and from confused values. In the past d'Arrast has failed 
"someone who was about todie through my fault. " His guilt recalls 
Clamence of THE FALL (published a year earlier) who had failed to 
save a woman on a bridge. 

On the Feast of Saint George d'Arrast watches the procession of 
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penitents from the Town Hall with the Brazilian Mayor and digni- 
taries. A Negro seacook whohas alternately befriended and rejected 
d'Arrast carries ahundred weight rock onhis back as penance in the 
street procession, The Sea Cook stumbles under the rock and falls, 
cutting his back. The French engineer breaks from the dignitaries, 
puts the hundred weight on his own back and marches toward the 
church, Instead of entering the church door with the penance 

d'Arrast turns left down the slippery path to the Negro quarter. 
He enters the hut of the Sea Cook and throws the rock on the ashes 
of the dead fire in the center of thehut. When the Cook and family 
return they squat in acircle around the stone inviting d'Arrast, "Sit 
down with us", The aristocratic Furopean engineer joins the Afri- 
can family and the group becomes whole, solidary. 

D'Arrast is ARRACHE, wrenched from the sickness of the world 
and from the fruitless up and down cycle of man. Like Dr. Rieux of 
THE PLAGUE d'Arrast becomes part of the blessed remnant--the 
Augustinian minority of earthly saints. 

The rock of d'Arrast - Camus differs from the rock of Sysiphus- 
Camus. In the MYTH OF SYSIPHUS near-success at the top of the 
mountain is broken by failure with the rock rolling downhill, But in 
"The Growing Stone" d'Arrast seems to have arrived at success by 
carrying his rock down the hilland depositing it among the poor and 
suffering. Penance--the assumption of another's burden--leads to 
personal and social integration. 

In the Cartesian metaphor of Camus' earlier essay, THE REBEL: 
D'Arrast revolts; therefore society is. Creation rises from de- 
struction. 


SOCIAL GOSPEL WITHOUT THE CHURCH 

When d'Arrast turns LEFT before the churchand refuses to enter 
he symbolizes Camus' personal religion. Camus expresses his faith 
in semi- radical social action outside the Church, and rejects the 
theological rigidity that dominated his home asa child. Although 
Camus' writing developed the biblical themes of the fall, guilt, 
damnation, redemption, peace and brotherhood, he was iconoclastic. 

The command of Jesus to "Love thy neighbor" was central to Ca- 
mus' gospel, He not only sought peace between Furopeans and darker 
people, Africans and Arabs, but between France and enemy Furo- 
peans, Although Camus participated in the Resistance and was not 
an absolute pacifist (such as Schweitzer or Gandhi), Camus idealized 
peace and sought escape from hatred. After World War II he apolo- 
gized for his war time emotion toward Germany, "I should be ashamed 
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today if I implied [in war] that a French writer could be the enemy 
of a single nation. I loathe none but the executioners. " 

Here is his LEITMOTIF. Camus condemns LFS GRANDS PESTI- 
FERES who destroy LES PETITS PESTIFFRES. Camus fights back 
against the sick dictators who execute the sick little people of 
Europe and the world. He loathes the destructive madness of the 
Socerer of the Fetish but identifies with the madand suicidal revolt 
of the slave in "The Renegade". 

Camus opposes the executioners in his RFFLFCTIONS ON THF 
GUILLOTINE and in his satire on court justice in THF STRANGER. 
The anti- executioner theme controls his attitude toward Fascism 
and Communism and strongly colors his view of organized Christian- 
ity. Camus finds the disease of political and religious dictatorship 
more serious and fearful than the sickness of the weak. 

In a talk at a Dominican monastery in 1948, Camus asked how 
Christians or Communists could accusehim of pessimism. He com- 
pared his attitude toward man with the doctrines of Catholicism and 
Communism, "I was not the one to invent the misery of the human 
being or the terrifying formulas of divine malediction. I was not 
the one to shout NEMO BONUS [no man is good] or the damnation of 
unbaptized children. I was not the one who said that man was in- 
capable of saving himself by his own means and that in the depth of 
his degradation his only hope was in the grace of God. And as for 
the famous Marxist optimism! No one has carried distrust of man 
further, and ultimately the economic fatalities of this universe 
seem more terrible than divine whims." 

Camus invited the Dominicans to join the handful of isolated re- 
formers and pioneers who without any affiliation intercede almost 
everywhere and ceaselessly for children and men. Placing himself 
with Socrates -- and not Jesus--Camus asked, "Will Socrates stand 
alone and is there nothing in him and your doctrine that urges you 
to join us?" 


A SOCRATIC CHRISTIAN 

Although Camus substituted Socrates for Jesus as saviour, he 
accepted the social gospel of Jesus and the earlier prophets. Like 
Augustine Camus was committed to the saints, but unlike Augustine 
he saw inconsistency and contradiction in traditional theology. He 
was as confounded and distraught as Job by the paradoxical and de- 
structive element in the Diety of biblical tradition. 

Camus turned away from the theologies of the Church and of the 
Communists which he found self-defeating and frequently nihilistic. 
He turned toward a positive and pragmatic philosophy that contained 
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the Christian message of personal and social integration without 
the form and doctrine of orthodoxy. 


THE EDUCATION OF OUR TEACHERS 


O. R. Bontrager 
Arizona State University 


I began to teach nearly half a century ago. This was in the year 
we entered World War I. It was in the day of the Model T. Ford 
Very few (if any) stateshad a paved highway that crossed the state. 
The few airplanes in existence then were less trustworthy than a 
present day Piper Cub. The radio had not yet come in; it was to 
come a few years later, ushered in by KDKA in Pittsburgh, in Novem- 
ber, 1920. Women had not yet dared to cut their hair. There were 
no nylons, At this time I had not yet seen lipstick. There were no 
cigarettes, except the occasional do-it-yourself type. 

The formal education requirements for teaching (in Iowa) at that 
time were minimal: high school graduation plus two summer courses 
at the State Teachers College. I have forgotten what those courses 
were. I am sure they bore little relationship to the problems I had 
to cope with when I entered my first school--a one room rural 
school with fifty children. 

At this time, very few people spelled education with a capital E. 
The giant beehives now called Colleges of Education didnot yet exist. 
There were beginnings, to be sure, more frequently labeled depart- 
ments than colleges. No one thendreamed that the time would come 
when the University of Chicago catalog would list more courses in 
education than in all of the sciences and applied sciences put to- 
gether, This is by no means to suggest that we know more about 
teaching than our combined knowledge in all of the sciences. 

This half century has witnessed a mushrooming of words about 
many aspects of education. These years could be quite appropriately 
designated as the era of logorrhea in education. For example in the 
early 1930's I became interested in children who had difficulty in 
learning to read. At that time I could find fewer than ten articles 
dealing with such children in the education books and magazines. 
Less than twenty years later there came to me a bibliography list- 
ing over 8,000 such articles. Despite this fantastic proliferation 

Pro‘essor Bontrager is on the staff of Arizona State University. 
He has along and continuing interest indeveloping new programs for 
excellence in public education. 
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of words, however, the very first article I readstated that reading 
"problems" in schools were steadily increasing in number. Quite 
clearly the increase in wordage was not accompanied by a decrease 
in the number of "problems." 

I have heard heated debates on whether education should be re- 
garded as "life" or "preparation for life"; on whether education. 
should be "child-centered" or "subject-centered." 

In psychology, I passed through the period of the "IQ" and the 
white rat. Indeed, we have not got out of the white rat period yet 
despite the fact thatI have never in a half century had to deal with 
a class of rats. 

During the latter half of my half-century, Robert Maynard Hut- 
chins has been assuring us perennially that the "great ideas" of the 
past are the panaceas for the problems of the present. Hehas never 
told us how he knows this, nor has he ever made clear which one of 
these great ideas will solve present-day problems of over-population 
or water supply or wiping out all life in the age of the satellite and 
H-bomb, 

I have heard solemn assurances that education should consist in 
part of something called "general" education which in turn includes 
something called "humanities" which includes courses in art, music, 
literature, philosophy and history, but should NOT include courses 
in mathematics or in any of the sciences. This despite the fact 
that Lancelot Hoghenhas characterized mathematics as the "mirror 
of civilization." 

This period saw men debate something they called the "transfer 
of training" which led people to ask, "Should Mary really take alge- 
bra, anyway?" 

Over these years, volumes of words were written about "individual 
instruction," "homogeneous grouping," "the platoon school," "readi- 
ness," "workshops," "group process," (called group-think by some- 
one), the atypical (who is not?) child, "sex," teaching the "whole 
child," human relations, and soon. "Sex" in particular has a great 
fascination for many people, and, it might be added, for living forms 
other than people. The fact that only people need to have courses 
about "sex" provides conclusive evidence for the superiority of the 
human class of life. 

A man who, as far as Iknew, never taught a child to read and (I 
am told) did not even learn to read in this country wrote a book 
called "Why Johnny Can't Read" and created a tremendous disturb- 
ance, particularly among those people who have never read a book. 

Professor Bestor and Admiral Rickover have persuaded them- 
selves that some education is more "basic" than other education, 
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although they are not too clear on how they know this. 

I have witnessed the cult of measurement come, even as it is now 
slowly passing out. I once knew a benighted member of this cult who 
was for a time a colleague of mine. As far as I know, he never earned 
more than $5,000 a year. He could never get a doctor's degree ina 
country where, as Jacques Barzun put it, it is impossible to keep 
even a moron from getting one. Despite all this, for a small fee 
and an"aptitude" test, he could divine for any and all comers where 
jobs could behad that would "fit" them and that would pay anywhere 
from ten thousand dollars a year and up. It is not on record that he 
ever explained why he did not take one of these jobs. 

Currently we hear verbalizations about "team" teaching. This 
particular form of word magic seems to assume that one teacher 
in a class cannot know enough; there must be at least two or three 
or even more, In the end, however, we can rest assured that each 
child will know as much as all of the teachers put together. 

Then Sputnik came along. One irreverent commentator on the 
educational scene remarked that Sputnik transformed a lot of poli- 
ticians into educational authorities and many of the latter into 
politicians. Angry voices were raised everywhere from barbershops 
to the offices of great corporations pointing to schools as the scape- 
goats responsible for the great anguish that Sputnik had brought up- 
on us. What the voices did not mention was the obvious fact that, 
in the final analysis, schools can only reflect the wiseness of the 
people who pay for the schools. Despite this, committees, local, 
state, and national were organized in great haste. These commit- 
tees, often composed at least inpart of members who would be hard 
put to solve a ninth grade algebra problem, issued solemn declara- 
tions to the effect chat only some things called "science" and 
"mathematics" could save us. Curriculums were solemnly reorga- 
nized, (that is, new titles were affixed to old courses) although 
anyone familiar with the history of curriculum revision would find 
it difficult to put much faith in such performances. 

Something called "research" became an issue of great concern. 
"Research" waxed and waxes greatly. It is probably not unfair to 
state that today the typical school administrator in higher educa- 
tion would sooner be caught with no clothes on than admit that he 
has no director of research. Moreover, as Jacques Barzun has 
astutely observed, it is much easier to discover the name of the 
director of research in an educational establishment than it is to 
get meaningful descriptions of the "research" he is directing. 
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As the onrushing wave of technological developments accelerates 
at an ever-accelerating rate, the human family finds itself involved 
in relationships of increasing complexity: depletion of natural re- 
sources; strangulation of transportation arteries in mushrooming 
metropolitan communities; pollution of water and air; school drop- 
outs; poverty; slums and suburbs; how tolive with atomic power; how 
to provide educational facilities for a population that has been in- 
creasing roughly 4 million each year since 1947; outmoded political 
subdivisions; problems of mental health; increasing crime rates; in- 
creasing forms of graft in governmental and private affairs; tech- 
nological unemployment; and others too numerous to mention. 

Accompanying the thunder of the wave, we hear the solemn pro- 
nouncements and prescriptions of Conant, Admiral Rickover, Wood- 
ring, Bestor, Koerner, Gardner, andall the others. These prescrip- 
tions have one thing in common: Not one of the prescriptions faces 
clearly the question, "What are we trying to accomplish through the 
process of education?" As one writer recently put it: 

"When considerations of 'why' are dodged, we get prescriptions 
which simply cannot be appraised. One cannot truly evaluate the 
proposals made in widely read books which are characterized by in- 
difference to aims and purposes inthe earlychapters and which then 
constantly smuggle in unanalyzed value assumptions through the re- 
mainder of the pages: Twoknights entered in the educational joust- 
ing show this tendency: both the great and good James B. Conant 
and the provocative and prancing Martin Mayer. 

"Conant, for instance, does not set forth aims for education in 
THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY. Yet he steadily makes as- 
sumptions as to what knowledge is of most worth. 

"In SLUMS AND SUBURBS, Conant says, 'It is after visits to 
schools like these that I grow impatient with both critics and de- 
fenders of public education who ignore the realities of school situ- 
ations to engage in fruitless debate about educational philosophy, 
purposes, and the life. These situations call for action, not hair- 
splitting arguments.' Yet SLUMS AND SUBURBS is permeated with 
proposals for action which must be based on philosophic assump- 
tions." (6) 

It is worth repeating that any and every proposal for action in 
education, the education of teachers included, is grounded in some 
assumptions about what is of worth. Any educational proposals that 
are not congruent withor relevant to the conditions of human exis- 
tence will most certainly pass into oblivion. 

Can we establish some of the conditions of human existence with- 
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out resort to speculation or without, so to speak, "pulling rank?" 
Can wederive, from a consideration of these conditions, some clues 
regarding the form that teacher education must take? Gardner (4), 
who is a very wise man, has spoken cogently in behalf of "The Pur- 
suit of Excellence."' Unfortunately, however, he has not been too 
clear about what constitutes "excellence."" He leaves unanswered 
the question, EXCELLENCE FOR WHAT? I likehis emphasis on the 
importance of the individual, but he treats much too lightly those 
relationships that establish beyond doubt the FACT of that impor- 
tance. He resorts to "talent searches" although history records 
the abysmal failures of the "searchers" in the cases of Thomas 
Edison, Albert Einstein, and countless others. He fails completely 
to realize that an "individual" without a society couldnever get out 
of the cave. 

Let us start where Gardner left off and see whether we can es- 
tablish some criteria for "excellence" for the HUMAN classof life. 
As a point of departure, I shall assume that "excellence" for a dog 
or a white rat cannot constitute excellence for a human being. 

The successful cultivation of any plant requires knowledge about 
the nature of the plant and about the environmental factors that 
will hinder or facilitate the growth of the plant. For example, we 
have learned that hybrid varieties of corn produce twice as much 
corn per acre than did the common varieties that were commonly 
cultivated when I was a boy. Some of these hybrid varieties will 
mature in a much shorter growing season. Some have a higher sugar 
content. 

We also know that corn can be grown successfully only when such 
environmental factors as temperature, rainfall, the nature of the 
soil, the presence of nitrogen, etc., permit the plants to grow. 
Corn will not flourish where cacti thrive. 

What we have said about plants is equally true about animals as 
any producer of chickens, hogs, or cattle can testify. Each plant, 
each animal, thrives only under suitable environmental conditions. 
Fish will not live on dry land. Corn and forests do not grow without 
water. The nature of theplant or the animal becomes a determining 
factor in the survival of each living form. The conditions that will 
insure life for one form will not necessarily insure life for another. 
Cattle cannot be successfully produced in acéordance with fish na- 
ture or in fish environments. 

In a similar way, the nurture and training of human beings, in- 
cluding teachers, will certainly fail if wede not differentiate clearly 
between the necessities for survival for plants; the necessities for 
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survival for animals; and the necessities for survival for human 
beings. 

At this point someone usually questions whether or not survival 
is so important anyway. There is also a sizeable cult of true be- 
lievers in the hoary old freudian mythof asupposed death "instinct" 
among us. I have observed over many years, however, that those 
who talk loudest about a death "instinct" quickly call a physician or 
race to a hospital at the first signs of a belly ache. The monumen- 
tal costs of hospitals and medical facilities and hospital and medi- 
cal insurance do not support beliefs in such myths. 

The Darwinian theory of evolution performed a grave dis-service 
for mankind through its overemphasis on what has been called the 
"gladiatorial theory of survival." This theory postulated brute, 
physical strength as the chief criterion for survival. Animals with 
larger horns, larger teeth and stronger jaws were able to domineer 
and ultimately kill off other forms. Of course, this is demonstra- 
bly not so. Men tame the elephants and put giant gorillas in cages. 
Simpson (5) and Eiseley (3) have both ably discredited the "tooth and 
claw" explanation of survival. 

Despite this, the teachings of perhaps the most widely dissemi- 
nated system of psychology in the Western World today would have 
us accept hostility, sexual activity and irrationality as the cardinal 
characteristics of the human dimension of life. As I have shown 
elsewhere (1), these characteristics do not differentiate us from 
animals at all. They suggest instead animal models of behavior for 
human beings. The mythologies and histories of every culture con- 
sist in the main of accounts of military exploits. The children of 
the world are brought up inalmost total ignorance of theless spec- 
tacular developments that have slowly lifted the human race above 
the levels of animals. 

Example? Let us consider an extremely common article of com- 
merce, acanof peas. There is hardly a grocery store in America 
where a can of peas could not be found. Most homes would, in all 
likelihood have one or more cans of peas. 

Let us consider further some of the less spectacular develop- 
ments that have been taking place over thousands of years that 
made cans of peas possible. These will turn out to be developments 
that are not celebrated in the mythologies and histories of cultures. 
Indeed, any reader who would undertake to trace back the origins of 
the knowledge--human knowledge--without which a can of peas would 
be impossible, would discover that he would not live long enough to 
do it. 
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A can of peas would not be possible without a knowledge of agri- 
culture. If we trace back the knowledge of agriculture, we will 
eventually include: the discovery of what plants can be eaten; the 
discovery that seeds can be planted which will grow as plants that 
will produce other seeds; the discovery of seasons and a calendar; 
the creation of plow-like implements for cultivation; irrigation; 
plant breeding; the conquest of plant diseases; and a host of other 
items of knowledge. 

That can of peas would not be possible without metallurgy. The 
taming of fire would be a part of the history of that can of peas. 
That history would include the creation of the wheel, without which 
peas could not be cultivated or transported. Knowledge of food 
preservation which has slowly accumulated over the centuries would 
make up part of the story. We would have to trace into the time 
past the history of representation--speaking and writing--without 
which the knowledge necessary to produce peas today could never 
have been transmitted. That history would have to search out the 
development of economic and monetary systems and usages and all 
the other activities of commerce. 

From this brief consideration of a can of peas, we are in a posi- 
tion where we can envision a HUMAN model of behavior and some 
guide posts for the education of teachers. 

To begin, no dog's survival depends on his being able to go toa 
grocery store for a can of peas or other canned food. OUR SUR- 
VIVAL DOES. 

We belong to adimension of life that would quickly die if suddenly 
we should be cut off from knowledge acquired by our ancestors-- 
back to the discovery of fire. No animal has ever learned how to 
control fire. Consider our plight should we suddenly lose our in- 
herited knowledge about controlling fire. Every automobile, every 
truck, every locomotive, every airplane would suddenly stop. En- 
gines are only devices for controlling fire. Let me repeat: No liv- 
ing dog depends for his survival on what an ancestral dog learned a 
half million years ago. No human being can long survive without 
such knowledge. 

From these considerations, I am led to these conclusions regard- 
ing the nature of programs for the education of teachers. 

First and foremost in this program, I put knowledge. Without 
knowledge gained from dead men, none of us would have survived be- 
yond a matter of days after birth. Without such knowledge, not one 
of us could safely choose the next bite he will eat. The human family 
would starve in a very short time if some cataclysm forced it to 
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subsist on nuts, buffalo, rabbits, fish, clams, wild roots and 
berries--in short, only foods that do not come to us as the fruit of 
slowly accumulated human knowledge. To eat anything at all draws 
upon ages-old knowledge that has been transmitted to us about what 
we can eat that will not kill us. Remove all knowledge of metals, 
agriculture, uses of fire, the wheel, etc., and we all perish very 
quickly. 

The education of teachers must insure, then, that they become, 
so to speak, custodians of knowledge, participants in the dissemi- 
nation of old knowledge, and facilitators of the creation of new 
knowledge. Teachers must become knowledgeable on a broader scale 
than we have ever known; this is not to say that teachers must be- 
come "know-alls,'"' On the contrary, I suggest as one of the prime 
items of knowledge, the knowledge that no one knows all about any- 
thing. 

The old question about which educators have beaten their gums to- 
gether for years: which is more important, "content" or "method"? 
is thus quickly resolved. Without knowledge we die. But all the 
knowledge man has ever created is sterile and useless unless it is 
transmitted. To do this most effectively requires KNOWLEDGE 
OF METHOD. Thus to ask, Is "content" or "method" more impor- 
tant? is the precise equivalent of asking, Is the ocean deep or wet? 
The answer to both questions is YES, 

I have dealt with such issues at much greater length elsewhere (1). 
Viewed against the background of our common human condition, the 
criteria for "excellence" for which John W. Gardner pleads so elo- 
quently (4) are brought into much clearer focus. Excellence in 
knowledge about how best to inform ourselves about existing knowl- 
edge; excellence in knowledge about how to transmit knowledge; ex- 
cellence in knowledge that will lead to better utilization of knowl- 
edge; excellence inknowledge about how to facilitate the acceptance 
of knowledge; excellence in knowledge about how to discard old knowl- 
edge no longer appropriate to changed conditions; excellence in knowl- 
edge of how we candevelop a sense of responsibility in every human 
being to assume PERSONAL responsibility for all these things as 
well as for the creation of new knowledge -- these are some of the 
specifications for the kinds of excellence our common condition 
demands. 

These considerations etch in sharp outline the strategic position 
teachers must play in the unfolding human scene as well as the na- 
ture of programs for the education of teachers. For many years 
now, G. B. Chisholm, the first Director of the World Health Or- 
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ganization, has been going all over the world, telling people every- 
where how tremendously important the teacher's role in survival 
has become. 

"The most important things in the world today is the bringing up 
of children. It is not a job for economic or emotional misfits, for 
frightened, inferiority - ridden men and women seeking a safe, re- 
spectable and quickly attainable social and emotional status, nor for 
girls filling in their time before marriage. Fortunately, there are 
recent signs of intellectual stirrings amongst teachers which give 
some hope. To be allowed to teachchildren should be the sign of the 
final approval of society. The present scale of values is clearly il- 
lustrated by the disparity between teachers' salaries and those of 
movie actresses or football coaches. I am reminded of a group whose 
responsibility was the reclamation, training and rehabilitation of all 
the unmarried mothers in a certain community. The procedure was 
tohave an"I,Q." done and then to train the girl according to a sim- 
ple chart. The upper levels rated various types of useful training. 
Those at the bottom, not fit for anything else were trained as 
nurse-maids, to bring up children." (2) 

Up to now, wehave paid far too little attention in teacher educa- 
tion to some of the things to which Doctor Chisholm calls attention. 
In the past, we have exposed our children to far too many emotion- 
ally insecure teachers at all levels inthe educational programs. We 
have exposed them to far too many teachers who are abysmally ig- 
norant about the most elementary facts of human existence in the 
world in which we all live. If we are to survive, we must quickly ac- 
quire more of the knowledge that already exists; we must rid our- 
selves of out-moded knowledge and beliefs that are no longer rele- 
vant to the present human condition; and, somehow, we must seri- 
ously set ourselves to the task of creating new knowledge, the ne- 
cessity for which is forced upon us by the rapidly changing circum- 
stances of existence. 

No one can count himself out. We are in this world together. 
Education must train anew generation of teachers who will stimulate 
a new generation of children to create the new knowledge we must 
surely have. Knowledge has ever come out of individuals. It is the 
ONLY place it has ever come from. Any educational program that 
overlooks this simple fact moves inexorably toward a dead end. At 
no time in history has the knowledge at one date sufficed at a date 
100 years later. In the meantime, the only place needed NEW knowl- 
edge could possibly come from was out of individuals. 

The titanic changes that are taking place preclude the possibility 
that programs for the education of teachers will equip them with 
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final sets of answers, Our teachers must be prepared to formulate 
for themselves the new solutions to the new problems that will 
surely arise in the wake of the unprecedented changes now taking 
place all over the globe. This is not the kind of education that can 
be terminated with a bachelor's or master's or doctor's degree in 
education, or anything else. From here on out, assuming our con- 
tinued existence, it must be the kind of education that will go on 
and on and on "till death do-us part," 
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INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE: REWISITED* 


Charles A. Tesconi, Jr. 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Overt intelligent performances are not clues to 
the workings of minds; they are those workings. 


Gilbert Ryle, THF CONCEPT OF MIND 


The formal education of man is often divided into parts which are 
said to be comparable to the supposed parts of human nature. into 
education of the intellect and education of the body. These divisions 
are strongly rejected inmodern times due tothe decline of psycho- 
physical dualism and facultative psychology. Yet, the most perva- 
sive andstrident criticisms of contemporary education are pregnant 
with claims that education of the intellect or "intellectual disci- 
pline" is lacking in public schooling. When used in such criticisms 
and when professed by advocates of education for the intellect, the 
phrase "intellectual discipline" is most often linked with positions 
which conceive of education as a process of the development of 
mental capacities, the transmission of truths, the disciplining of 
mind, and so on, The expression itself, however, is not always used 
by those who favor these and similar conceptions nor needit be re- 
stricted to such notions and, accordingly, narrowly interpreted. 

"Intellectual discipline" has become so closely identified with 
controversial educational philosophies and outmoded psychological 
and philosophical systems that it is difficult to interpret system- 
atically. Individuals and groups who write of and/or suggest theneed 
for "intellectual discipline" are often ignored and their recommen- 
dations overlooked because of the classical as wellas polemical na- 
ture of the phrase. The ignoring or even mere avoidance of this 
expression does not necessarily mean that so-called intellectual 
demands are therefore lacking in educational expectations. More 
often than not, however, such an avoidance leads toa slighting of 
support and justification of some present educational practices and 





* This article is adapted from a paper delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of the Philosophy of Education Society in New Orteans, 
March, 1967. Professor Tesconi, Jr., is on the staff of the College 
of Fducation, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. 
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goals which, shrouded in the vagueness of educational and bureau- 
cratic jargon, invite misunderstanding and criticism. This avoid- 
ance alsoleads to a form of myopia wherein worthwhile educational 
practices, that could be derived from a meaningful interpretation 
of the phrase, never get the attention they deserve. 

The purpose of this paper is to present an interpretation of "in- 
tellectual discipline" which frees it fromits classical heritage and 
in so freeing it to show that intellectual discipline, rightly under- 
stood, can and should be (and in many ways is) a primary objective 
of contemporary educational practices. In meeting this purpose at- 
tention will be initially directed to abrief sketch of the traditional 
and still too common conception of the term intellect'followed bya 
discussion of the new or modern conception! of that term and the 
implications for the phrase "intellectual discipline." This ‘same ap- 
proach will be followed in ananalysis of the term discipline followed 
by the implications for education which can be derived from a re- 
vised notion of intellectual discipline. 


II 


TRADITIONAL CONCEPTIONS, . . Individuals and groups who main- 
tain that intellectual discipline should be interpreted in its classi- 
cal sense as well as those who because of ignorance or whatever 
continue to conceive of this in the classical framework are guilty 
of fabricating and perpetuating a myth by presenting (to use Ryle's 
words) "facts belonging to one category in the idioms appropriate to 
another." Traditionally, and all too commonly today, such people 
identify or associate the expression "intellectual discipline," ex- 
clusively with a point of view which has as its theme the belief that 
certain subject matters by virtue of their rigor and difficulty are 
ideal instruments for cultivating and disciplining the intellect. In- 
tellect, in turn, is held to be a capacity or function to apprehend 
certain eternal principles or truths. This function, however, has 
been reified. More specifically, it isheld tobe the product of some 
substance, a non-material entity or underlying reality in which cer- 
tain qualities reside. The general notion of intellect in this con- 
ception is fanciful ormythical because reification in this case has 
given a name to the function described which hasled to the position 
that the name represents some substance which somehow explains 
the process of the function itself. Furthermore, according to this 
conception, when this substance, this occult organ,is disciplined, 
man is capable of operating well in allareas. "An intellect properly 
disciplined, an intellect properly habituated is an intellect able to 
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operate well in all fields."2 As Stringfellow Barr described, writ- 
ing in the MAGAZINE DIGEST of November, 1943, the person whose 
"intellect" is properly disciplined "can 'concentrate' on anything, can 
‘apply himself' to anything, can quickly learn any specialty, any 
profession, any business."' The meaning of "an intellect properly 
disciplined" will be considered later but for the present it is suffi- 
cient to note that the primary exercise of intellect which is seen 
to lead to intellectual discipline consists in the finding of answers 
to questions and the grasping of eternal truths. Other human powers 
that might be classed as "mental" areheld tobe merely applications 
of discovered and considered truths. 

The belief that the function of intellect, the reified function, 
hence substance, must somehow be exercised and disciplined found 
support in and became in turn the life-blood of formal discipline 
theories which found further support in the classical philosophical 
systems which posited a psycho - physical dichotomy. Since formal 
discipline theories and dualistic positions have been largely dis - 
credited it is easy to understand why a professional education cul - 
ture which has been repeatedly exposed to Experimentalism is quick 
to disassociate itself from the phrase "intellectual discipline." 
What is not so easily understood, however, is why this group is also 
loathe to give due consideration to other interpretations of this 
phrase, interpretations which, in many instances, can lend added 
support to practices in education which invite confusion and criti- 
cism. 


III 


THE NEWER CONCEPTION. ..Common-sense experience tends to 
give added support to traditional conceptions of intelleccual disci- 
pline by seemingly verifying the dualistic position on mind and body 
as wellas the truth seeking function of intellect. As noted by Ryle, 
in everyday conversation as well as in philosophic discourse whenever 
we speak of intellect we usually do so in reference to theoretical 
operations. More specifically, when we speak of intellect and in- 
tellectual activities we usually have as our referent theoretical 
activities and vice-versa, The purpose of theoretical operations is 
to arrive at defensible conclusions; "genuine thinking" is not a pro- 
cess of free association but rather a process the object of whichis 
to arrive at knowledge of propositions or facts which can be con- 
sidered as true. 
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The early theorists naturally speculated upon what 
constituted the peculiar excellences of the theoreti- 
cal sciences and disciplines. ..they were predisposed 
to find that it was the capacity for rigorous theory 
that lay the superiority of menover animals, of civi- 
lized men over barbarians... they thus bequeathed the 
idea that the capacity to attain knowledge of truth 
was the defining property of...(intellect), Other 
human powers could be classedas. .. (intellectual) only 
if they could be shown to be somehow piloted by the 
intellectual grasp of true propositions. 3 


From such a bequest it logically followed that one whose intellect 
is disciplined is one whose "non-theoretical propensities (are) con- 
trolled by one's comprehension of truths about the conduct of life,"4 
So we have, then, the three major foundations of the intellectual 
discipline myth. First, the idea that intellect is some nonmaterial 
substance, an underlying reality that is somehow outside of the body 
yet able to intervene in it. Second, the assertion that the function 
of intellect is to search out and store knowledge which is absolute, 
and finally the belief that some subject matter fields are better 
instruments than others in the exercising and disciplining of the 
intellect. 

Among other things, the traditional conception of intellect fails 
to account for intellectual or even "mental" activities which do not 
have as their goal or are not governed by truth seeking or consider- 
ations of eternal virtues. Since such activities are not accounted 
for in this conception and since psycho-physical dualisms as well as 
facultative theories have been discredited, it would seem that a re- 
vised concept of intellect is suggested. Newer conceptions have 
been suggested for years, paid too little heed and seldom applied to 
the phrase "intellectual discipline. " 

In the modern conception intellect is not viewed asa "thing!' be 
that thing an immaterial thought or underlying reality or substance 
but, rather, as a name for a class of activities and directed courses 
of human action. One avoids the mind-body myth if one recognizes 
that the term imtellect refers to activity rather than entity. In- 
tellectual activities are activities of a total organism not of adis- 
embodied substance or occult organ. In this framework the word 
intellect ceases to be a noun and becomes an adjective (intellect, 
intellectual) or adverb (intellectually) descriptive of certain kinds 
of human behavior, 5 
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The traditionalist might reply at this point that all this refer- 
ence to activity or directed courses of human action is meaningless 
because ashe sees it all intellectual or merely mental activity must 
be anteceded by considerations of appropriate truths or propositions. 
Ryle has adequately dealt with this argument. Ashe points out, when 
we describe a performance or activity as intellectual we are not 
implying the double operation of considering (resorting to "stored 
truths") and executing. There exist several classes of behavior in 
which intellectual operations (theoretical activities) are displayed 
but the rules or criteria of which (i.e., the considered truths upon 
which one must fall back according to the traditionalist) cannot be 
clearly identified or formulated. 


Toput it quite generally, the absurd assumption made 
by the intellectualist is this, that a performance of 
any sort inherits all its title to intelligence from 
some anterior internal operation of planning what to 
do, [But]...the regress is infinite and this reduces 
to absurdity the theory that for an operation to be 
intelligent it must be steered by a prior intellectual 
operation. What distinguishes sensible from silly 
operations is not their parentage but their procedure, 
and this holds no less for intellectual than for prac- 
tical performances... when I do something intelli- 
gently, i.e., thinking what I am doing, I am doing one 
thing andnot two. My performancehas a special pro- 
cedure or manner not special antecedents. 6 


The central point here is that if an intellectual operation is one 
characterized by aprior operation of considering appropriate truths 
then it would be logically impossible for anyone to ever break out of 
the process which is circular. Following the logic of the tradition- 
alist one must not only ask, 'How doI perform such and such intel- 
ligently?" but also, "How do I perform intelligently the seemingly 
necessary operation ef asking myself how do I perform such and 
such intelligently?" ad infinitum. 7 

Intellect, then can be taken as referring to bodily activity cen- 
tralized in the brain and the nervous system but intellect is not to 
be taken as an existent. It is a "name for a class of activities that 
have neither a common cause for similar effects nor anything else 
in common except that they are lumped into one category. "8 
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Clearly, what is being suggested is that... (intellect) 
is better viewed as having social as well as individual 
functions. Put directly, this modern empirical posi- 
tion is that. . . (intellect) is most fruitfully defined 
as PURPOSEFUL HUMAN ACTIVITY, individual or 
social, rather than as an... object as in the classical 
tradition or even as the brain functioning as in another 
contemporary empirical tradition. 9 


Admittedly, this newer conception of intellect is not a definitive 
one. More specifically, the boundaries and character of intellect 
are not sufficiently delimited to provide exactness of definition. 
However, in one way, this should not be too burdensome. In one 
sense we "know" that one proposition is true and another false, that 
one activity is better than another, that one woman is more beauti- 
ful than another, without knowing or agreeing upon the correct or 
even most appropriate meaning of "truth," "goodness,"or "beauty " 
So is the case with the newer concept of intellect. It allows for 
agreement or consensus on the reality of intellect being an adjec- 
tive descriptive of certain kinds of purposeful human activities but 
any more attempt at defining this term may bring us into areas of 
great disagreement. What should be considered burdensome, how- 
ever, is that the older theories which spoke of intellect as a spe- 
cific faculty or organ pretended to have identification marks for 
something which in fact is not clearly identifiable. The problems 
brought about by attempts to define with exactness and precision 
the term intellect as well as the reality that the newer conception 
of intellect does not provide such a precise definition should make 
us recognize that which we are not always willing to admit; "we do 
not always know when to apply, and when not apply, the trade names 
of epistemology, ''10 

It is a rather easy move from the postulation that intellect is 
some underlying substance to a position on how that substance is 
best developed or cultivated. However, if intellect is seen to bea 
term descriptive of certain human activities then even though we 
have escaped the error of positing "a mystery of power outside of 
nature and yet able to intervene with it"11 we must face the no 
longer relatively simple task of describing how these activities can 
best be cultivated. This leads us into an analysis of the term "dis- 
cipline" in general and the implications of a new conception of that 
term for the phrase intellectual discipline. 
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IV 

TRADITIONAL CONCEPTION. . . When viewed in its traditional 
framework the term discipline is held to mean the development of 
powers or capacities that are seen to be inherent in the intellect 
along with the "storing-up" or the "feeding" of the intellect with 
knowledge. Knowledge, in this framework, refers to absolute rather 
than temporal material or information: the eternal verities. From 
such a conception it follows that the processes of an education 
characterized by "intellectual discipline" have as their object the 
development of powers inherent in the intellect by, through and so 
as to end-up with, discovery of universal truths. The words "by, 
through, " etc., are used here because, 


...many classicists believe that the training of mind, 
when properly conceived MEANS the development of 
reason through the medium of logic - and that this, 
rather than the possession of knowledge, is THE proper 
end of education. This attitude is justified on the 
belief that the ability to reason is a general heuristic 
power and, therefore, a well trained mind is surely 
capable of attaining knowledge. 12 


Other traditionalists would disagree with this position by claiming 
that it emphasizes the means to an end at the expense of an end 
valued initself, As noted by Brauner and Burns, however, disagree- 
ments of this sort make for no great difference in the traditional 
conception because "outstanding thinkers in the classical tradition 
have consistently insisted that means and ends should not be torn 
asunder, stressing that mental discipline refers to BOTH the pro- 
cess of reason (logical inquiry) and the products of that reason 
(true knowledge). "13 

Clearly, then, intellectual discipline within the traditional con- 
ception with stress upon the term discipline refers to two inter- 
dependent factors; intellect, the inherent powers of which lie dor- 
mant waiting for exercise, and knowledge which is absolute and which 
serves not only as the desired product but as the agent of exercise 
or discipline itself. 


V 
THE NEWER CONCEPTION... When intellect is viewed as a word 


descriptive of certain types and/or qualities of human activity then 
a different conception of discipline must logically follow. There no 
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longer is a ready made power or powers waiting to be exercised and 
thereby disciplined. There are only certain types of human activi- 
ties which perhaps may be cultivated. Two qualities or aspects of 
the newer conception of the term discipline will be discussed. The 
first should appeal to the traditionalist while at the same time 
hopefully attracting as wellas staying within the framework of the 
modernist, ; 

In the first place, discipline as it appears in a newer conception 
of intellectual discipline, may be said to express a relationship of 
submission or obedience to some sort of order which in the learning 
process requires on the part of the learner a respect for the un- 
known and a submission to the discipline imposed by the subject 
matter itself. More specifically, the term discipline is seen to 
refer to a process which is seen to be, essentially, a transcendance 
of self before the demands of any subject matter which it carries 
just by being subject matter. If one is to obtain knowledge within 
any subject of study, one must first conquer or become thoroughly 
conversant with the patterns of inquiring unique to that subject 
matter, 

This quality or aspect of the term discipline is best described, I 
believe, in an article by Max Black entitled "Fducation As Art and 
Discipline!’ In this article, Black discusses the relatively neglected 
Field of aesthetics in writing about education. He argues that, taken 
seriously, the experience of the artist might be expected to pro- 
vide some valuable clues in studying the nature of the educative 
process, For our purposes here his analysis has provided some valu- 
able insight into the nature of the term discipline. 

As noted by Black, the circumstances attending genuine artistic 
creativity are not to be conceived as situations in which the artist 
impresses or forces upon his material a vision or an idea that has 
its origin and complete formulation in the intellect. The relation 
between artist and his material is a great deal more complex and 
some interesting parallels can be drawn between this relationship 
and that of learner and subject matter. 


..-no work of art springs fully formed from its crea- 
tor, and the process of externalizing a design in the 
sensuous medium is anessential aid to self-criticism 
and self-correction. But the material is not merely 
amedium for the tentative embodiment of the artist's 
design - a mode of expression and nothing more, There 
is, rather, in all artistic creation a characteristic 
tension between the man and the material in which he 
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works, The artist willnot gladly think of his material 
as wholly passive; it has for him "a kind of life of its 
own, "14 


My use of this statement isnot meant toimplynor should the reader 
infer any idealistic bias, What is intended, however, is the idea that 
any body of knowledge or even patterns of broad fields of knowledge, 
(such as the natural sciences or the social sciences) possess patterns 
of inquiry and theoretical foundations unique to that field and that 
mastery of the material itself must be anteceded by the learner's 
ability to comprehend and become familiarized with the inquiry pat- 
terns and theoretical foundations. Hence, discipline canbe taken to 
mean, in part, respect for the material at hand and submission to 
the conditions necessary for success in a given field or fields of 
study, conditions imposed by the subject matter itself. 

This first quality of the term discipline suggests that any pro- 
cess of education should recognize the "disciplinary value of the re- 
lation which is likely to exist between the learner and the instruc- 
tional materials he is offered."15 Accordingly, it might be inferred 
that given subject matters should be weighed against one another in 
terms of disciplinary value. This of course would suggest a rever- 
sion to the outmoded psychological systems. This inference is not 
intended, Subject matters SHOULD be weighted in terms of disci- 
plinary value but only relative to student needs not in relation to 
other subjects and, also, relative to another quality or aspect re- 
ferred to by a newer concept of discipline. 

This second quality is directly related to the newer conception of 
intellect. If intellect is an adjective descriptive of certain human 
activities, purposeful human activity, then discipline as used in the 
phrase, "intellectual discipline, "refers to the development or cul- 
tivation of habits pursuant to those activities, the cultivation of, 


... effective habits of discriminating tested beliefs 
from mere assertions, guesses and opinions, to de- 
velop a lively, sincere, and open minded preference 
for conclusions that are properly grounded, and to 
ingrain into the individual's working habits methods 
of inquiry and reasoning appropriate to the various 
problems that present themselves. 16 


This second defining characteristic of the term discipline implies 
an approach to intellectual discipline quite different from the tra- 
ditional. The latter implies something fixed, reached or acquired 
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(knowing that) while the newer conception implies continuance, open 
endedness, inquiry (knowing how). This conception also refers to 
the cultivation of HABITS which may lead to the creation and imple- 
mentation of a well-designed and well-executed plan of action. Ac- 
cordingly,discipline refers to the cultivation of habits necessary to 
purposeful human activity (intellect), not the cultivation of some 
inherent power by stocking it with knowledge but the cultivation of 
process. 

Brauner and Burns have effectively used the model of Dewey's 
analysis of how man thinks in describing the newer conception of in- 
tellectual discipline. I borrow from that approach to make my de- 
scription of intellect and discipline clear as well as to point toa 
type of activity which the term intellect is said to describe. 

Taking reflective thinking or reflective activity as our model we 
begin by noting that such thinking involves at least four major com- 
ponents or processes. First, this type of activity involves the 
presence and recognition of some felt need, some problem or diffi- 
culty. Secondly, this process proceeds when the individual begins to 
interpret andclarify the problem or felt need. In this step, at the 
level of recognition of a problem, the individual realizes that in 
order to remove the problem or satisfy the felt need he must de- 
termine the cause and the nature of same. During the third step 
the individual builds up adescription of the problem and on the basis 
of that description formulates a hypothesis which may be regarded 
as ideas, insights or even mere guesses of hunches. This leads the 
individual to formulate predictive statements; "if I do this then 
such and such will happen," etc. The hypothesis and the predictive 
statements account for the already observed facts and also serve 
to guide further observation or fact-finding. Also, the hypothesis 
is simply an idea, a theory about acourse of action that would hope- 
fully reduce or remove the problem situation. 17 In the fourth step 
action is taken on the basis of what appears tobe the best supported 
hypothesis, If the action verifies the hypothesis then the problem 
is removed and, accordingly, some knowledge has been gained. 

These four phases are comparable to the analysis of reflective 
thinking made by others whohave investigated this type of activity. 
To relate the phrase intellectual discipline as it is conceived with- 
in the newer conceptions of intellect and discipline to this model of 
reflective thinking we can simply say that intellect is the adiective 
which describes the hypothetico- deductive process by which the 
problem situation is analyzed, anhypothesis formed and judged suc- 
cessful on the basis of the action, 18 The term discipline refers to 
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the MANNER in which the process took place - the process of 
examining the problem, formulation of a plan of action and the ac- 
tion itself. He who has a "disciplined intellect"is one whohas care- 
fully developed the HABITS of reflective activity just described. If 
one's performance in such activity is described as poor, silly, or 
stupid such a description refers only to one thing; the performance 
itself. A silly performance or a stupid performance is an UNDISCI- 
PLINED performance in the sense that the HABITS of inquiry or of 
reflective activity have not been cultivated. 


. .. in describing the workings of a person's mind we 
are not describing a second set of shadowy operations. 
We are describing certain phases of his one career: 
namely we are describing the ways in which parts of 
his conduct are managed. The sense in which we 'ex- 
plain' his actions is not that we infer to occult causes, 
but that we subsume under hypothetical and semi- 
hypothetical propositions. The explanation is not of 
the type 'the glass broke because a stone hit it,' but 
more nearly of the different type 'the glass broke 
when the stone hit it, because it was brittle.' It 
makes no difference in theoryif the performances we 
are appraising are operations executed silently in the 
agent's head, such as what he does, when duly schooled 
to it, in theorising, ¢omposing limericks or solving 
anagrams. 19 
VI 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION... The whole point of this analy- 
sis is that we can speak of intellectual discipline in education with- 
out fear of reversion to outmoded systems of belief, Teachers face 
human entities, not intellects, not bodies, but individuals each hav- 
ing a distinctive history and each capable of behaving in an intellec- 
tually disciplined manner within the manner of intellectual discipline 
just discussed. 

Educators should talk about intellectual discipline not because it 
may appease some of the critics but, rather, because all fields of 
study possess differing types of disciplinary value in relation to 
purposeful human activity within a given field. Fven more impor- 
tant, with intellect referring toactivity it brings home the reality 
that an education conceived under this revised notion of intellectual 
discipline is one in which it-becomes of central importance to relate 
thought to action, a goal for education that even the most theoreti- 
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cally doctrinaire can accept and which is highlighted by education 
for "intellectual discipline" of the sort just described. 
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CONCEPTUALISM AND EDUCATION 


Stanley D. Ivie 
University of Arizona 


Man has knowledge. He has knowledge because he thinks, and he 
thinks because he has a mind. Now the human mind is a very re- 
markable thing. As to its wonder, even psychologists agree. It is 
man's one claim to notability, and it makes knowledge possible. But 
what is knowledge? There is a sticky question, and it is one upon 
which few will agree. For the problem of knowledge is one of the 
perennial issues of philosophy. Who can answer it? Only a philo- 
sophical novice would try. And yet, the activity of philosophizing 
has always been based upon one part knowledge and two parts gall; 
therefore, allow me tobe presumptuous. For I wish to state a con- 
ceptualist's view of knowledge and what that view means for educa- 
tion. 

Man has knowledge. Very well. About this all agree. But what 
does "to have knowledge" mean? There is our problem, and it «is the 
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one to which we now turn. For knowledge begins with the act of 
knowing. But what can be known? From a conceptualist point of 
view, man can have firsthand knowledge of only one thing--his con- 
ceptual frame. But what is a conceptual frame? 

Now a conceptual frame is the intellectual prism through which 
man views the world. It is the creation of the human mind; indeed, 
it is the human mind. It is an intellectual structure erected out of 
questions, assumptions, categories, and concepts; and because it is 
intellectual, it has a philosophical base. 

Man's conceptual frame is grounded upon a limited number of philo- 
sophical questions, and these questions are of a perennial nature. 
That is, they are asked anew by each generation. These perennial 
questions are built into the very nature of mind. They are, if you 
please, the philosophical "a priori" for man. They are, in their raw 
form, the underlying themes of mythology, religion, and philosophy, 
and they provide the stimuli for the act of knowing. 

Knowledge has structure. Very well. But why? It has structure 
because it is caught within the mold of perennial questions. But 
what is a perennial question? The answer to this problem is not 
difficult to find. For we are engulfed by them. They supply the 
philosophical base for our conceptual frame. Perennial questions 
are the big issues in life. They are the key problems of philosophy. 
They are, in the broadest sense, the problems of metaphysics, 
epistemology, and axiology. Perennial questions raise the issues of: 
"What is real?" "How can man know?" "And what is value?" They 
form the basis for the philosophical problems of man; and in so do- 
ing, they create the fundamental categories of mind. 

Perennial questions furnish the philosophical basis for man's con- 
ceptual frame. They are part and parcel to the act of knowing, and 
they provide the underlying basis for the structure of knowledge. 
But to ask perennial questions is not enough. There must be some- 
thing more. Man must have some answers, too. He must assert 
responses to his perennial questions, and these responses become 
his basic assumptions. Now basic assumptions are, to put it quite 
simply, the posits that are placed within the categories created by 
man's perennial questions, and they act as the building blocks for 
knowledge. Basic assumptions are the logical first premises of 
mind, They are the stuff that conceptual frames are made out of. 

But what does the notion of a conceptual frame have to do with 
epistemology? The answer to this question is quite simple. For 
without a conceptual frame, there would be no act of knowing. Now 
the act of knowing begins with a set of perennial questions; and to 
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these questions, man asserts a group of basic assumptions. These 
assumptions, in turn, act as the cornerstones of knowledge. For it 
is upon them that man buildshis conceptual frame. Tothe question, 
therefore, ' What can man know?" The conceptualist's answer is: 
"Man can know his conceptual frame"; indeed, man is his conceptual 
frame. Man can have direct knowledge of only one thing -- his con- 
ceptual frame; and as for the world outside, he can only know it in- 
directly. Man can know the world of his experience only as it is 
filtered--as it were-- through his conceptual frame, and it is to 
this filtered experience that he assigns the word "reality." 

But man's world of filtered experience is not one of solipsistic 
isolation. It is a world full of common meaning. It is a common 
world because man is a social being; and because he is, his conceptual 
frame is distinctly social as well. Tobe sure, perception and imagery 
are personal, but concepts are not. Concepts are readily shareable; 
and because they are, knowledge is a social entity. 1 

As man is conceptually bound to the human community, so he is 
empirically attuned to the world as well. But not completely so. 
For there is an epistemological fallacy in pure empiricism. That 
fallacy is simply this: Empiricism tends to identify knowledge with 
what is given in experience, and it is inclined to ignore the interpre- 
tation of experience which is imposed by mind. Now the imposition 
of mind conceptualizes experience; and in so doing, it turns experi- 
ence into knowledge. Empirical knowledge, therefore, arises from 
the conceptual interpretation of the givendata of sense experience, 
and this interpretation can only be accomplished by the conceptual 
activity of mind. For experience cannot conceptualize itself. It 
does not carry around its owncriteria of interpretation. These cri- 
teria are furnished by the interrogative activity of mind, and they 
tell us which experience answers what question. 2 

Empirical knowledge is derived from conceptualized experience, 
but it is not the only way that manhas of knowing. For there is an- 
other conceptual activity of mind--the activity of logic. Now logic 
is purely conceptual; its truths are established by self-consistency. 
The laws of logic, therefore, are postulations, pure and simple. 
They cannot be proven unless they should first be taken for granted 
as the principles of their own demonstration. The laws of logic 
represent no operation in the world of things. They are, rather, 
conceptual relations established by mind. But because logic is con- 
ceptual, it does not follow that it is not a legitimate way of know- 
ing. For logic is the conceptual activity by which mind defines, 
classifies, and assigns meaning to the various segments of experi- 
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ence. The laws of logic form the basic principles by which man in- 
terprets his sense data. They are the intellectual instruments by 
which he builds the structure of knowledge. 3 

In building the structure of knowledge, man has used both induc- 
tive and deductive logic. For they are complementary activities of 
mind, and they are dependent upon one another. Inductive logic, for 
example, is necessary for inferring certain general categories; but 
once they have been assumed, it is the function of deductive logic 
to utilize them. For without deductive logic, the formulations of 
inductive logic would be useless. Because as Whitehead points out, 
it is "...abarrengame to ascend from the particular to the general 
unless afterwards we can reverse the process and descend from the 
general to the particular, ascending and descending like the angels 
on Jacob's ladder."4 Thus, inductive and deductive logic are recipro- 
cal activities of mind, and they have both made a vital contribution 
in helping to build the structure of knowledge. 

As a special extension of logic, there is mathematics. Now pure 
mathematics is an example, PAR EXCELLENCE, of the conceptual 
feature of knowledge. For mathematical knowledge establishes truth 
by definition, and this truth is purely hypothetical. The truth of 
mathematics is based upon certain patterns of logical relationship, 
and these patterns follow from certain initial definitions, and these 
definitions represent legislative acts of mind. Thus the formula- 
tion of mathematics answer to no criteria save self - consistency. 
They represent the elaboration of concepts in the abstract, and they 
have no meaning apart from exhibiting certain patterns of logical 
relationship. But thelogical patterns of mathematics need not re- 
main in the abstract. They can be imposed upon the world; and by 
so doing, they can be used to arrange the data of sense experience. 
Thus, mathematics can have a pragmatic function. It can help to 
expand man's categories of meaning. In this sense, mathematics 
serves as an illustration of the conceptual and pragmatic nature of 
truth. 5 

Truth is conceptual and pragmatic. Very well. But what does this 
mean? It means first of all that truth is centered in man. Itisa 
creation of the human mind, and there is no truth independent of 
the human mind. Thus, truth is what man conceptualizes it to be. 
But if there is no external basis for determining what is true--since 
all man can know firsthand is his conceptual frame--how can the 
truth of an idea be derived? In order to answer this question, it is 
necessary to return to the notion of a conceptual frame. For it is 
in terms of man's conceptual frame that the context for truth is 
established and maintained. Ideas are true, therefore, in so far as 
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they are consistent with the basic assumptions contained within 
man's conceptual frame; and in a like fashion, they are false to the 
same degree. Hence, truth is that which the conceptual frame of 
an intellectual age finds tobe compatible with its founding assump- 
tions. But intellectual ages do not agree. They keep changing their 
conceptual frames; and as they do, truth changes as well, and it is 
at this point that the pragmatic element in truth comes into being. 

Truth is conceptual, but it is pragmatic as well. But what does 
the word "pragmatic" mean? It means that cruth is not a finished 
product. It is still in the making. To say that truth is pragmatic 
is to identify it with the expanding network of useful theory-- theory 
that increases man's ability to predict and control--theory that 
gives man a better grip upon the world. Thus, through the formu- 
lation of new and better theory man expands his conceptual frame; 
and in so doing, he extends the structure of truth as well. In ex- 
panding man's conceptual frame, modern science has played a major 
role. It has been instrumental in developing the conceptual frame 
of the modern mind. But the expansion of man's conceptual frame 
is dependent upon his ability to grasp new insights. Where do these 
insights come from? 

The ability of the human mind to grasp new insights is largely a 
matter of intuition. But what is intuition? There is a "beauty," 
and it is one upon which few philosophers will agree. For intuition 
evades analysis: it is almost impossible to define. But the elusive 
quality of intuition does not diminish its importance as a way of 
knowing. For intuition has played a central role in the development 
of man's conceptual frame. It has provided those flashes of insight-- 
the vision of new basic assumptions -- which have later been devel- 
oped into complex conceptual systems. The great advances in human 
thought--from Thales to Freud--have all had their beginning as 
humble intuitions, and these intuitions have laid the philosophical 
groundwork for the structure of knowledge. 6 

Thus far, this articlehas only been concerned with developing the 
founding assumptions of conceptualism; consequently, nothing has 
been said about education. It is now, however, time to do so. Thus, 
the following pages will be concerned with relating the assumptions 
of conceptualism to the process of education. Let us see what that 
means. 

Knowledge has structure; consequently, education does too. Knowl- 
edge has structure because it is based upon man's perennial ques- 
tions, and education has structure because it is based upon man's 
knowledge. Thus, they both derive their underlying pattern from a 
set of philosophical questions. And as these questions are central 
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to the structure of knowledge, so they spell out the fundamental 
character of education as well. For education must be concerned 
with entertaining perennial questions. It cannot avoid them; for if 
it should, it would be ignoring the intellectual nature of man. Now 
perennial questions supply education with its sense of direction. 
They point out what is worth knowing. They give education a philo- 
sophical context--a context for meaning. But education cannot just 
raise questions. It must do something more. Education must as- 
sert some assumptions as well. It must convey certain basic as- 
sumptions; and in so doing, it establishes the foundation for man's 
conceptual frame. 

Education is the process by which man deliberately acquires a set 
of basic assumptions. These assumptions, in turn, allow him to 
erect his conceptual system. Education, therefore, is the activity 
by which man builds the mental prism through which he views the 
world, and it is in terms of this prism that experience is selected, 
classified, and assigned meaning. The flux of experience that flows 
through man's life--which is his life--is bent by his philosophical 
prism, and it is to this bent experience that man assigns the word 
"reality." Thus the "real" is what man conceptualizes it to be; it 
is that, and nothing more. The "real" is a concept within the human 
mind, and it is one of the cornerstones upon which man erects the 
structure of knowledge. 

Education provides man with a conceptual frame; and in so doing, 
it supplies him with a structure for knowledge. Now the structure 
of knowledge is based upon a limited set of perennial questions, and 
these questions supply the categories into which basic assumptions 
are fitted. Thus, basic assumptions form the philosophical ground- 
work for our concepts, and these concepts shape the intellectual 
prism through which we view the world. They establish our view of 
"reality"; and by so doing, they dictate the structure of education 
as well. For education is organized into certain logical components, 
components that we call academic disciplines. Now each discipline 
has its set of articulating concepts--concepts by which it organizes 
the data of its inquiry. As to the importance of these concepts, 
there are many illustrations. It is suffice, therefore, to merely 
mention the following. In mathematics, the concepts are the be- 
ginning postulates. In science, they are the basic theories or laws. 
In history, they are the fundamental movements of any section of 
the past. And in literature, they are the central themes. Each 
discipline, therefore, has its’ set of organizing concepts--concepts 
by which the data of a given subject may be classified, interpreted, 
and assigned meaning--concepts that lie at the heart of the struc- 
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ture of knowledge. 

Knowledge has structure. Well and good. But when the idea of 
structure is applied to education, what does it mean? The answer 
to this question is not hard to find. For the process of education 
involves the teaching of structure; indeed, without structure there 
would be no education. Thus, Professor Bruner appears to be right 
when he asserts that ". . . any subject can be taught effectively in 
some intellectually honest form to any child at any stage of devel- 
opment."7 But how is this to be done? It is to be accomplished by 
the spiral curriculum. That is, the founding concepts of each disci- 
pline are tobe the beginning points of all education. They are, how- 
ever, to be placed in the language form that the child understands. 
Thus the early stages of education will introduce the child to the 
founding concepts of each ‘discipline, and the later stages of educa- 
tion will expand upon these concepts as the child moves up the spiral. 
And as the child moves up the spiral, he will be able to develop the 
idea of structure. He will gain inhis grasp of the interrelationship 
of ideas. He will be able to see how particular ideas are related to 
a conceptual frame. 

To understand the structure of a subject, it is first necessary to 
master its concepts. Now thekey concepts that lie at the heart of 
every subject are as simple in form as they are powerful in mean- 
ing; and through understanding these concepts, a subject becomes 
more comprehensible. The curriculum, therefore, should build upon 
these concepts until thelearner has grasped the full importance of 
their meaning. Thus the purpose of thecurriculum is (to quote Pro- 
fessor Bruner again)"... to build around the great issues, principles, 
and values that a society deems worthy of the continual concern of 
its members."8 The curriculum should teach the conceptual basis 
of knowledge; and by so doing, it will make a maximum contribution 
to the transfer of learning. 

Education aims at promoting the transfer of learning, and it tries 
to further this whenever possible. Now transfer can be greatly in- 
creased by understanding the structure of knowledge; and by learn- 
ing structure, the learner can really learn how to learn. He can 
learn how to apply his concepts indifferent settings. In this sense, 
then, transfer leads to the expansion of conceptual meaning, and it 
is this meaning that is the "essence" of education. 9 

The increase in transfer, however, is not the only thing that is 
to be gained from an understanding of structure. There is another 
benefit as well--retention. The ideas of retention mean that when 
one learns the structure of a subject fewer of its vital concepts are 
lost from memory. That is, knowledgehas a better chance of being 
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retained when it is placed within a conceptual system. Detailed in- 
formation, therefore, is conserved by connecting it toits conceptual 
base; and unless this is done, it is rapidly forgotten. In short, the 
learning of structure assures us that memory loss does not mean 
total loss, and that what remains is sufficient to permit us to re- 
cover the details when they are needed, 10 

Education must come to grips with the structure of knowledge. It 
has to provide the learner with a conceptual frame. But therein 
lies a hidden danger. It is the "bugaboo" of programming. For 
minds, like computers, can be programmed. They can be compla- 
cently stuffed witha ready-made conceptual frame. Now the stuff- 
ing of minds has always played a central role in our schools. There 
is no better example of this than the various catechisms, be they 
secular or divine. Catechisms program the mind with a conceptual 
frame; and from a bit of programming, there seems to be really no 
escape. For education must always take a stand for or against cer- 
tain conceptual systems. It cannot stand for everything (although 
some administrators try to). Education must give the learner a 
particular "fix" on the world. It must supply him with aconceptual 
frame. But to merely leave it at that is not enough. There needs 
to be something more. For to be content with programming is to 
be satisfied with animal training, and animal training is not educa- 
tion. Education is something more than a simple change in behavior. 
It transcends the "Skinner Box." It goes beyond rat-running. Edu- 
cation is activity of mind. It is conceptual. 

Education, to borrow a term from Peirce, is "reflective" think- 
ing. It is mind thinking back upon itself. Education is the conscious 
appraisal of one's conceptual frame; and to promote this kind of 
thinking, education must prepare thelearner to take a critical look 
at the basic assumptions that lie at the base of hisknowledge. Edu- 
cation must make thelearner aware of the structure of knowledge, 
and it must makehim cognizant of his conceptual frame. Education 
has to give the learner a chance to choose from among alternative 
basic assumptions, and in so doing, it can give him the opportunity 
to construct his own conceptual system. Education, in short, means 
making choices. It means choosing from among alternative concep- 
tual frames; and by so choosing, man can expand his conceptual 
framework of meaning. 

Education involves the process of expanding man's conceptual 
frame, and this expansion implies creativity. But what does the 
word "creative": mean? Let us see. In the past few years, American 
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educators have become very excited about the so-called "creative 
child," and they have penned many loving words on the subject. Most 
of these words, however, have done little more than confuse the 
issue. Tobe sure, creativity there is; let there be no mistake about 
that. But the creative act is very rare, and it is not subject to 
the rules of mass production. Educators are all too prone to con- 
fuse novelty withcreativity, and the one isnot a substitute for the 
other. In order for an act tobe classified as creative, it must make 
a genuine contribution of something new to the cultural stream. Now 
suchacts are very scarce indeed, They donot happen everyday. The 
truly creative act calls for a high level of ability, and it requires a 
thorough command of the fundamentals involved. Creativity is the 
master stroke of a well-disciplined mind. 

But creativity presupposes something more than disciplined knowl- 
edge. It involves the production of something new, and this produc- 
tion requires a catalytic spark--intuition. Thus, creativity seems 
to be linked to the power of the mind to grasp new insights; it is 
tied in with the elusive mental activity of intuition. But what does 
intuition have to do with education? Simply this. Education is the 
way in which man conceptualizes new possibilities; and as these con- 
ceptions affect knowledge in general, so they influence education in 
particular. For the great insights into education, like all other 
areas of endeavor, have had their beginning as immediate intuitions. 
They have been creative leaps--leaps that have paid off in terms of 
helping to shape man's conceptual frame. They have been the funda- 
mental concepts that have expanded man's framework of meaning. 

And now, before I end my presumptuousness, let me summarize 
the major contentions of the conceptualist position. They can be 
stated in the following way: (1) Man can only have direct knowledge 
of his conceptual frame. (2) Underlying every conceptual frame is 
a set of perennial questions. (3) Basic assumptions are posits to 
perennial questions. (4) Concepts are social. (5) Empirical knowl- 
edge is conceptualized experience. (6) Logic plays an essential role 
in building man's conceptual frame. (7) Truth is conceptual and 
pragmatic. (8) Intuition is the mental activity by which man expands 
his conceptual frame. (9) And finally, education is the deliberate 
process of building a conceptual frame. Having said this mouthful, 
I now end. 
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MARSHALL McLUHAN: A "MASSAGER" WITH 
A MESSAGE 


Porter J. Crow 
Texas Christian University 


He's cool. A Canadian English professor, Marshall McLuhan, is 
probably the electronic age's first philosopher. Anda lot of what 
he is saying is pointed toward teaching. 

Some of our professionhave not even heard of him, and judging by 
the fighting-mad attitude his ideas have evoked at a conference or 
two, some of us do not want to hear about him or his ideas. But I 
am convinced that if he hadn't focused our attention on the media 
revolutionhitting education and everything else, someone else would 
have. 

He has not only described expertly the electronic environment in 
which we must exist, but he has also suggested ways we can cope 
with it by understanding its profound effects upon teachers and 
students alike. 

His newest book is THE MEDIUM IS THE MASSAGE, a collection 
of pictures and text that spells out someof his earlier statements 
in UNDERSTANDING MEDIA, 

By media McLuhan means such wide-ranging modern phenomena as 
worldwide jet airplane routes, television networks and satellite 
capabilities, superhighways, electronic programing, fullpage color 
advertisements, and even electric light bulbs. 

He has been the subject of a score of magazine articles andof an 
exciting television special. He now holds the new Albert Schweitzer 
chair at Fordham University at $100,000 a year, which makes him 
the highest paid teacher in the world. 

Though one may not agree with his descriptions, it is nearly im- 
possible to ignore his provocative observations about our living and 
our dying. He is speaking to audiovisual techniques, unit courses, 
eight-week student teaching, and a whole raft of notions that may 
be anachronisms in this final third of the twentieth century. 

Today, we are literally all antennae, continually picking up bits of 
tactile, visual, and audio information. We may respond happily to 
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certain patterns of these information bits, may fight or try to ig- 
nore others, but in the latter case, we may be even more affected. 

"The medium shapes and controls the scale and form of human 
association and action," McLuhan says in UNDERSTANDING MEDIA. 
And one kind of response a teacher may have to this media barrage 
is to look at life through a rear-view mirror. 

And what does that mean? Well, too often we are not capable of 
understanding the media making the greatest impression on our stu- 
dents at any present moment. The best we can do is recall those 
shaping forces recently past, and often we are talking and planning 
on the basis of those media, viz, talking about student teaching by 
looking at a paper written in 1958 and conversing about box schools, 
box rooms, box lockers, and boxes of books. 

"What's wrong with all that?" some may ask immediately. Why, 
nothing was wrong with it during the MECHANICAL age. But this 
is the ELECTRONIC age - the boxes have shattered, space has 
opened up, and communication has broken off the printed page. 

Possible implications for teaching and learning in some of these 
explorations include a look at McLuhan's definitions of COOL and 
HOT media. A hot medium is a radio program or a book, It extends 
one sense in high definition. 

Abstract art and TV are usually cool because the viewer must 
supply large amounts of fill-in not supplied by the medium. We are 
the screens for our TV. There is no image actually on the glass, 
only millions of moving dots which we must make into coherent 
patterns of faces, letters, and actions. 

It's amazing how long aperson will put up with distortion because 
his eyes will make an adjustment. Each one of us does this differ- 
ently, so we all are individual screens activated by a transmission 
of electrical impulses from memories stored in our brains. 

In the classroom, could we say some teachers are HOT and there- 
fore relatively poor mediums for the kind of inner involvement and 
commitment students must feel if they are to respond to the 
learning scene? 

A word McLuhan uses for this internal effect of media is IM- 
PLOSION, His notion speaks of the H-bomb design, pointing out 
that the power of an H-bomb, different from the atom bomb, is 
directed inward. This means that the fusion of certain critical 
elements inside the H- bomb casing releases far more energy than 
the relatively tame amounts released by fission, or separation, of 
atomic materials. 

For teachers and students, the coming together of life-space 
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feelings of self, of resentment, of envy, of aspirations, of dignity 
are creating tremendous swirls of energy in the learning community, 
in the suburbs, and in the ghettos. 

Is there a way to relate this kind of energy - this implosion - to 
older definitions of learning, to older models of the curriculum? 

For example, for the teacher, here's a thought or two on the 
significance of using a printed text as the core of a course, or- 
ganizing classes to read and study the text, making some students 
feel guilty for never looking at it at all, because some other medium 
was catching their lives through implosive, spacial communication, 

Let's face it. Part of the trouble is that the book is printed. 
Letter after letter, line after line, page after page, it conveys by 
its format that it is a fragmentation back on the linear time line. 

A student may say, "Who cares about dusty old history? My prob- 
lems are NOW." To solve this lack of connection, some books are 
trying new formats involving reverse type, scatter printing, and all 
kinds of innovation that demand attention. 

Great teaching - and this is the only kind we should buy - articu- 
lates achange-and-process style, dealing with the sense of immedi- 
acy, a participationalism that all of us feel in this media - flooded 
world, 

We teachers can profit from McLuhan without taking everyth‘ng 
he says completely seriously. Sometimes I think he is putting us on. 
I doubt that we are as open to media as he thinks we are. Some 
people are closed no matter how communication takes place. 

And such things as printing and linear thinking will be highly use- 
ful in the future, as ever; yet they will nolonger have the monopoly 
of influence on men's minds that they have had for almost 500 
years, 

Finally, we must realize all media become extensions of ourselves. 
Programed learning, computerized communication, three-dimension 
photographs, all involvement will be more shared and more communi- 
cable in becoming teaching-learning, and we the media are one, not 
separated, 

From the use of an overhead projector to the use of the most 
complicated system by IBM, a teacher uses the media, not vice 
versa, 

Teachers will be challenged tobe more WITH IT, because students 
will have a morehighly sensitive and rejecting ear and eye for people 
hung up on the past, hypnotized by the rearview mirror. 

Relating, growingly, to the present and future will be the ac- 
cepted posture for the teacher with an awareness for media, with 
the creatively cool, communicative stance, with the surgeon's touch 
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for the pulse of excitement, warning, and response. 

This kind of teacher will welcome new scientific discoveries, per- 
haps even causing some of them, welcoming new ways of putting 
together the webs of history, new means of enjoying the stuff of 
sensory input, of interpersonal relationships, of involvement with 
all the broadening connections to life. 


UNIQUE CATEGORIES FOR THE 
PHILOSOPHER "OF" 


Henry Robert Weinstock 
University of Missouri at St. Louis 


The type of academic preparation relevant tothe development of 
the philosopher "of" a field is difficult to define. Whereas many 
see him as a philosopher with a special interest in his field of ap- 
plication, others expect traditional philosophy to play a role sub- 
ordinate to his background in that field. The latter, in viewing the 
philosophy "of" a field chiefly as an application of certain philo- 
sophical techniques to it, thus imply the existence of a universal 
format applicable to the philosophy "of" any given field in particu- 
lar. 

One such formulation recently advanced stipulates the satisfying 
of three necessary (though not sufficient) conditions by the prospec- 
tive philosopher of education or of other fields. These are (1) his 
possession of certain tools of inquiry and categories, (2) his utili- 
zation of these tools to examine judgments and standards for judg- 
ments, and (3) his acquisition of substantial knowledge about the 
discipline about which he would "philosophize. "2 In addition, this 
approach entails two major, implications for the general philoso- 
pher's views on the matter. The first deals with how WFLL the 
potential philosopher "of" a field is to become acquainted with the 
traditional philosophical tools of inquiry (e.g., logic, theory of 
meaning) and categories (e.g., metaphysics, epistemology, axiolo- 
gy). The second points to a general lack of interdisciplinary con- 
census regarding the MEANS by which he is to attain such facility. 





Professor Weinstock is a prolific writer who has contributed to 
a wide variety of professional journals. He is an active member of 
the Southwestern Philosophy of Fducation Society. 
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CATEGORIES UNIQUE TO SCIENCE AND OTHER FIELDS 


Traditional philosophy programs generally show much concern with 
the monistic, dualistic, and pluralistic approaches to metaphysics 
and the detailed analyses of their respective exponents. Represen- 
tative of this is the typical course in the monistic-dualistic for- 
malism of Platonic idealism and the ramifications of an ontology 
limiting man's visibility of reality to that of a shadowy, two- 
dimensional imagery. Because of their demonstrated intrinsic value 
for philosophy, however, such courses find less favor with those 
viewing metaphysics primarily as a means to an end, instead of as 
an end in itself. This in turn, suggests that philosophy, in general, 
and philosophical categories, in particular, might be made more 
meaningful to the philosopher "of" a field through their increased 
applicability to his area of emphasis. 

Among the more obvious of these is the purported need of the 
philosopher of science to examine the judgments and standards for 
judgments made by scientists.3 Here a category of "dimensions" is 
suggested, in light of the physicist's description of the "laws" of 
our physical universe in quantifiable physical units of measure, e.g., 
the gram, centimeter, second, and combinations of these or their 
equivalents, e.g., the dyne, erg, and watt.4 The possibility of 
analogous unique categories present in other scientific areas is thus 
also indicated, namely, in chemistry (the periodic table of ele- 
ments), in zoology (the phyla of living organisms), and in botany 
(the taxonomy of plants). 

The concept of unique categories may also be extended to the hu- 
manistic fields, e.g., a category of "scales," for philosophy of 
music; a category of "schools," for philosophy of art; and a cate- 
gory of "sequences, " for philosophy of history. Here the category 
of scales, a means by which any musical composition is examinable 
might include the octaves, chords, and intervals musicians utilize. 
The category of schools, by which any painting is made comparable, 
might consist of the artistic schools of impressionism, cubism, 
surrealism, and the like. The category of sequences, by which any 
historical event is testable, might involve the assignment of levels 
of credibility to the evidence supporting its chronological occur- 
rence. 

At this time, however, reference to such unique categories in 
philosophy courses is generally either indirect, over-generalized, or 
both. This, in turn, becomes significantly difficult for the phi- 
losopher of science, as the scientist tends to maintain a rather 
detached attitude toward the structure of the theories that he 
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uses. Thus the usual course in "philosophy of science," with its 
emphasis on logic at the expense of physico- mathematical fact, 
suggests that the purposive role of the philosopher of science may 
be largely an unwarranted one. This seems particularly true in 
light of the role's prescription by the general philosopher, yet its 
practical irrelevance to the ills which at times beset the theories 
of the scientist. 5 

Lastly, in prescribing specific philosophical categories, general 
philosophers may be impairing the ability of the philosopher "of" a 
field to propose areas of inquiry forhis respective discipline. This, 
too, seems exemplified by the philosopher of science, in light of 
his traditional speculative preparation, on the onehand, and the in- 
volvement of scientists with increasing amounts of demonstratable 
data, on the other. The dilemma is universally enhanced, however, 
by the lack of clear differentia by which the philosopher "of" any 
field may be distinguished from the general philosopher PER SE, 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 


It seems that, for the most part, scientists, artists, historians, 
and educators expect the philosophers "of" their fields to have a 
first - rate knowledge of the respective field, if not actually being 
experts init. General philosophers, however, appear to consider 
the philosophers "of the various fields more as possessors of cer- 
tain philosophic tools, namely those of inquiry (logic, theory of 
meaning) and categories (metaphysics, epistemology, axiology). 
Thus the commonly suggested role of philosophy courses, that they 
serve as ageneralizing function for the prospective philosopher "of" 
a field, tends to resemble that which "general education" plays in 
the university curriculum IN TOTO. 

The emphasis on the speculative and logical dimensions now present 
in philosophy courses, however, is not consistent with such an in- 
tended role. Rather, stress on either particular philosophers or 
schools of philosophy results in an overemphasis on the lesser-used 
tools of inquiry and categories of unique value to the philosopher 
"of" a given field. A case in point might be the degree to which a 
philosopher of science needs to "live" Plato in order to examine the 
standards for judgment behind the two - fold experimental implica- 
tions of Bohr's electron transition theory (i.e., (1) spectral lines 
and (2) black-body radiation), 6 

Viewed from aninstrumental standpoint, the categories of meta- 
physics, epistemology, and axiology may not be nearly as important 
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to the philosophers of the various fields as is currently supposed. 
In fact, present circumstances indicate that philosophers "of" sci- 
ence, art, history, or education often consider themselves to be 
equally or more adept in those fields than in general philosophy. 
Thus a greater awareness of categories, in addition to those tradi- 
tionally espoused by philosophers, is implied. This possibility as- 
sumes critical importance in view of the desire for increased dia- 
logue between the general philosopher and the academic community 
at large. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Philosophy of Education Society, "The Distinctive Nature of 
the Discipline of the Philosophy of Fducation, ' PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION, Hobert W. Burns and Charles J. Brauner, editors (New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1962), p. 18. 


2. IBID., pp. 18-19. 


3. This may be aconsequence of the close association which phi- 
losophers of science have traditionally had with physics and mathe- 
matics. For example, see Ernest Nagel, THE STRUCTURE OF 
SCIENCE (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1961), pp. 153- 
55. 


4. Thephysical measure which each of these units represents are 
as follows: gram--mass, centimeter--length, second--time, dyne-- 
force, erg--work, watt--energy. 


5. Philosophers have traditionally seen fit to be both selectors 
and treaters of whatever subject matter they desired. See George 
L. Newsome, Jr. "Educational Philosophy and the Educational Phi- 
losopher, " Burns and Brauner, OP, CIT., p. 48. 


6. Henry R. Weinstock, "The Concept of 'Model' and Fducational 
Research," JOURNAL OF RESEARCH IN SCIENCE TEACHING, 4:46- 
47, March 1966, 
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Frederick C. Neff - Arthur Berndtson - 
T. Noel Stern - Loren F, Pennington - 
Robert W, Paterson - Carl F. Cecil 


F, C, S, SCHILLER AND THE DIMENSIONS OF PRAGMATISM. By 
Kenneth Winetrout. (Ohio State University Press, 1967. 170 pp.) 


History has a way of confining the pristine thought of influential 
movements within the borders of their most representative father 
figures. Psychoanalysis becomes contained in Freud, religion ina 
single messiah, idealism in Plato, existentialism in Kierkegaard and 
Sartre. In the case of pragmatism, the official spokesmen are 
generally recognized as Peirce, James, and Dewey. But even here, 
Peirce is often dismissed as picayune and obscure, while James is 
charged with inexactness and mysticism; as a result, the term 
"pragmatism" has become virtually synonymous with the thought of 
John Dewey. It is Kenneth Winetrout's thesis that "pragmatism is 
made up of three concerns--the analytic as with Peirce, the re- 
formist as with Dewey, and the existentialist as with James and 
Schiller." In focusing upon F, C. S, Schiller, Winetrout restores 
those dimensions of pragmatism that, except for similar scholars, 
history and the press of the times have tended to obscure. 

In Schiller, whose origin was British and whose influence was felt 
in the "personalist" movement at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the author finds merit becausehe is solittleknown. "Schiller 
is not buried beneath commentary andcommentary on commentary. 
People have not made up their minds about him; they have pretty 
well constructed their philosophical niches for James and Dewey. 
Schiller's niche in the 1960's is scarcely more than an urn holding 
forgotten ceremonial ashes." No social reformer, Schiller never- 
theless sometimes considered himself one. His emphasis upon man 
was individual rather than social; moreover, he viewed education as 
the transformation of the able into the superior mind without con- 
tamination by dull and stupid minds. Aside from his eugenically 
oriented views about rescuing us from social decay, Schiller was in 
many senses a thoroughgoing pragmatist. He believed that ".. . all 
knowledge is empirical, and that no sort of formal logic is desirous 
or capable of dealing with real truth atall." Formal logiche termed 
"nonsense fortified by technicality"--a "dull rehearsal of barren 
and worthless technicalities," an undertaking concerned with the 
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"avoidance of risk."" That symbolizing the ways of the universe is 
a lost cause he summarized by observing: ". . . when 'God geome- 
trizes,' he does so very inexactly." 

Schiller's disenchantment with logic was equalled byhis impatience 
with metaphysics. "It must frankly be admitted," said Schiller, 
"that TRUTH IS HUMAN TRUTH, and incapable of coming into being 
without human effort andagency." The emphasis that Schiller placed 
upon subjectivity, relativism, and "personalism, " Winetrout inter- 
prets as lodging him comfortably within the dimensions of existen- 
tialism without, albeit, yielding his pragmatic moorings. "... the 
immediate experience," said Schiller, "is after all in a way more 
real. . . than the ‘higher realities' which are said to 'explain' it," 
Flsewhere he wrote: "It is not that we are because we think, but 
are able to think because we are." 

Winetrout's Schiller emerges as a lively and engaging figure. His 
quirks and foibles, like those of Peirce and Wittgenstein, appear, 
not as flaws in his intellectual structure, but as the harmless idio- 
syncrasies to which a feisty philosopher is entitled. The dimensions 
of pragmatism which the author traces are manifold--scientific, 
pluralistic, subjective-objective, social reformist, analytic, per- 
sonalistic, and religious. For supportive evidence, there is a rich 
store of citations from the publications of Schiller himself, as well 
as from such writers as Dewey, James, Peirce, Nietzsche, Albert 
Camus, Louis J. Halle, Louis Arnaud Reid, P. W. Bridgman, George 
Geiger, Abraham Kaplan, and Reuben Abel. If, as Professor Wine- 
trout ventures to suggest, pragmatism holds promise of bridging 
the noisome gap between the empirico-logical. demands of analysis 
and the awesome subjectivism of existentialism, then a rather 
thorough reconsideration of the pragmatic outlook may well be in 
order, While Peirce probably provides the strongest link between 
pragmatisni and analysis, there canbelittle doubt but that between 
pragmatism and existentialism Schiller at least supplies us with a 
welcome DETENTE. 

Frederick C. Neff 
Wayne State University 


NIETZSCHE AS PHILOSOPHER. ByArthur C. Danto. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, copyright 1965. 250 pp.) 


This valuable, critical, and sympathetic analysis considers suc- 
cessively the main Nietzschean topics; nihilism, art, perspectivism, 
mind or "philosophical psychology," morality, religion in relation to 
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morality, superman and eternal recurrence, and the ontological 
notion of will-to-power. 

Danto regards nihilism as the central concept in Nietzsche's phi- 
losophy, through which other doctrines may be unified. He shows 
readily that for Nietzsche the world of sense-perception and of 
science is illusory, that we have little knowledge of any reality be- 
yond that world, and that reality in either case has no system of 
values, but is filled with struggle and suffering. Despite these 
negatives, he also shows that for Nietzsche the world we know is 
useful to man, that man may create and to some extent realize his 
own values, and that life should be affirmed in suchactivity. These 
are major limits to nihilism, as Danto realizes in comparing Nietz- 
sche with Schopenhauer. In addition, after several chapters on the 
realm of illusion, essence, image, and concept, Danto ends his book 
with Nietzsche's positive theory of transphenomenal reality as made 
up of individual wills of powers acting upon one another. Such wills 
are the source of matter, life, unconscious instinct, and conscious 
emotion and thought, It is probable that Nietzsche was mistaken in 
locating these wills in space, the paradigm of the illusion of the 
homogeneous and static, and in supposing that form is imposed on 
one will byanother, as though a realism is achieved after all. Danto 
does not evaluate these special notions, But there need be no doubt 
that these wills, if real, are creators, and that the forms of the 
phenomenal world are their creatures, Danto hesitatingly calls this 
philosophy "dynamic idealism." It may better be called voluntaristic 
idealism. For such a philosophy, the notion of creativity unites the 
ultimately real and the apparently real, and it defines the two kinds 
of value in Nietzsche's philosophy: the value of the created form, 
which belongs to Apollo, and the value of the creating process, which 
belongs to Dionysus. Creativity may thus be recommended as the 
central concept in Nietzsche's philosophy. Despite very infrequent 
references to creativity, Danto appears to move toward this con- 
cept at the end of his book. 

The bulk of this book is taken up with the phenomenal world and 
its diverse forms, The basic thesis is perspectivism, the "doctrine 
that there are no facts but only interpretations," which are forms 
created by a will or power from its individual standpoint. Danto 
emphasizes conceptual and linguistic forms, especially those of sub- 
stance and causality, and neglects sensory forms. He thinks that 
Nietzsche's criticism of causality is "very much like Hume's, " al- 
though he notes two differences and might have added other differ- 
ences such as the criticism of discreteness and generality in causes 
and effects, emphasis on the unreal psychic subject as implied cause, 
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and willingness to accept power outside of phenomenal causality. 
The doctrine of perspectives extends to mind or introspected pro- 
cess, and Danto has a full discussion of the nature and limits of 
consciousness and a less illuminating analysis of will at the ordi- 
nary conscious level. The factors involved in Nietzsche's criticism 
of the will are not clearly delineated, so that neither his negation 
of will in this context, nor his affirmation of will in the ontologi- 
cal context, carries the conviction that Nietzsche brings to them. 
Danto is more helpful in dealing with the doctrine of eternal recur- 
rence, which closes the descriptive emphasis in the account of phe- 
nomena. He reconstructs Nietzsche's argument in seven points, and 
believes that from these premises Nietzsche's theory follows. In 
considering the moral import of eternal recurrence, he does not 
consider the lessening of that import because of the absence of 
memory of earlier phases. 

The axiological emphasis in the account of phenomena begins with 
Nietzsche's theory of art from the early BIRTH OF TRAGEDY. 
Danto characterizes Dionysian art as "dissolving contours and break- 
ing form down," but does not consider how an art as rigorously 
forming as music can tolerate the breakdown of form. Had he em- 
phasized ecstasy rather than drunkenness in Dionysian RAUSCH, he 
might have seen the Dionysian component in art not as a rupture of 
aesthetic forms but as a transcending of ordinary limits by the 
feeling of power embodied in those forms. Danto is more adequate 
in his account of moral values, where emotion is involved at the 
level of commitment rather than contemplation. He says that 
"Nietzsche is making the assumption that 'Nothing is given as real 
other than the world of our passions, and drives...'" In defending 
the passions against moralists, "Nietzsche found himself writing 
what seem tobe bald apologies for and exhortations to lust, cruelty, 
violence, hatred, and brutality of every sort." Despite this seem- 
ing, Danto shows that Nietzsche believed that the passions must be 
disciplined for their maximum value; that Superman is "not the 
blond giant dominating his lesser fellows"; and that in the strongest 
persons the will-to-power "appears as love of mankind. ..or God..." 
Perhaps Danto would agree that the best guide to Nietzsche ethics 
is to be found in the artistic statement of moral values in THUS 
SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. 

Danto's own perspective on Nietzsche is that of recent analytical 
philosophy. He thinks that "we know a good deal more philosophy 
today" and that it is "useful to see his analyses in terms of logical 
features which he was unable to make explicit..." It is true that 
Nietzsche had an interest in language and that he espoused a mix- 
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ture of nominalism and empiricism. Danto's presentation is objec- 
tive, reasonably thorough, and carefully reasoned, but it takes the 
Nietzschean scholar no further into the foregoing matters than he 
might have gone without benefit of the special perspective. Nietz- 
sche's discernment in metaphysics and philosophy of values can be 
better appreciated by comparison with Schopenhauer beforehim and 
Bergson after him, and his commitment of thought in the direction 
of feeling andaction is existentialist. But Nietzsche is large enough 
to be approached from many points of view, and Danto's book is too 
good to be bound by his chosen perspective, 


Arthur Berndtson 
University of Missouri - Columbia 


THE JEWELER'S EYE. By William F. Buckley, Jr. (New York: Put- 
man, 1968. 378 pp. $6.95) 


William Buckley, New York wit and apostle of conservatism, sat- 
irizes the mass of people tohis left and the small group of ideologues 
to his right. He spoofs at opponents, at followers and at himself. 

Although Buckley's jingling and involved verbiage mystifies and 
attracts, his repetition is cloying and his invective boyish. He re- 
fers to illogic in others while violating logic. Buckley's writing 
contains non sequiturs, elisions, and guilt-by-associations. 

No one-- not even Buckley--can fit Buckley into a slot. He is an 
intellectual who mocks intellectualism. Buckley oscillates between 
crusading for pious medievalism and being Art Buchwald of the 
right. 

Buckley is author of GOD AND MAN AT YALF, founder of NA- 
TIONAL REVIEW, syndicated columnist and 1965 Conservative Party 
candidate for mayor of New York. He has 86 previously published 
essays in a book labelled THE JEWELER'S FYF. The title is "cal- 
culated effrontery" suggesting that Buckley may have "a jeweler's 
eye for political truths," he confides. 

In advertising the publishers enhance the Buckley image. "The 
author's well-known grace, wit and polysyllabic precision are always 
evident." "He never loseshis poise or lets up in hislove affair with 
the English language." The author provides a broad spectrum of 
opinions on the New Left, sex and morality, Vietnam, crime and 
drugs, civil rights, black power, the end of the Latin mass, and 
other topics. 

The opening essay mocks professorial ponderosity in its heading, 
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"Notes toward an Empirical Definition of Conservatism, "and pokes 
fun at a wide range of conservatives including Buckley. He con- 
fesses, "I have never failed to dissatisfy an audience that asks the 
meaning of conservatism." Buckley knows who a conservative is 
better than he knows what conservatism is, and knows who is a 
liberal more surely than he knows who is conservative. He has 
"sometimes wondered whether I am myself a conservative" and ad- 
mits that "there are other confusions, " 

The essay reads several writers out of the fold of true conserva- 
tism such as Ayn Rand who is arrogant and inflexibly self-righteous, 
Robert Welch of the Birch Society who is unrealistic in his conspir- 
acy theory, and Max Eastman whois an evangelical atheist. Although 
Whittaker Chambers (of pumpkin fame) resigned from NATIONAL 
REVIEW in ahuff at William Buckley, Buckley does not excommuni- 
cate Chambers. 

Buckley tells whom he likes and whom he does not, but never tells 
what conservatism is. Hehopes that the reader will find his empiri- 
cal definition of conservatism "not altogether desultory." 

Elsewhere Buckley lauds Barry Goldwater, Ronald Reagan, Douglas 
McArthur, Herbert Hoover and Henry Luce. Buckley does NOT laud 
American Nazi leader, George Lincoln Rockwell, whom Buckley de- 
clares insane. 

Essays deal with the Negro rights movement and Martin Luther 
King. Buckley casts himself in a variety of roles: he has scant 
faith that whites and blacks canreform, he sympathizes with Negro 
rights, he feels that Martin Luther King created havoc. 

Writing on "The End of Martin Luther King" immediately after 
King's murder, Buckley hopes and prays that King "is today happier 
than he was yesterday, united with his Maker, with the angels and 
the saints, with the prophets whose words of inspiration he quoted 
with such telling effect in his hot pursuit of a secular millenarian- 
ism." 

Buckley feels that King's sacrifice was futile. Freedom as King 
understood it wasnomore than adream, "mischievously deceptive, " 
"It is plainly impossible that on account of his death, things are 
going to change. The martyrdom he seemed sometimes almost to 
be seeking may commend him to history and to God, but not likely 
to Scarsdale, New York, which has never credited the charge that 
the white community of America conspires to ensure the wretched- 
ness of the brothers of Martin Luther King." 

Buckley accuses Martin Luther King of having flouted law in the 
name of individual conscience, and notes that many of King's ad- 
mirers ignored King's plea for non-violence. Following the Newark, 
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New Jersey, riots and burnings, Buckley invented a fictional exchange 
between a magistrate and an arrested rioter, 

Magistrate: "But do you realize that there are laws against burn- 
ing down delicatessen stores? Especially when the manager and his 
wife are still in the store?" 

Arrestee: "Laws schmaws., Have you never heard of civil dis- 
obedience? Have you never heard of the dialectic of violence?" 

Buckley repeats andrepeats that King did not want violence. "No 
violence, Just a national convulsion." 

Buckley feels that the "desperate exhortation to chaos" of civil 
righters should be repressed. Although repression is an unpleasant 
instrument it is absolutely necessary for order and for civil rights. 
Word should be got to the "nonviolent avengers" that "they will be 
most efficiently, indeed most zestfully, repressed. In the name, 
quite properly, of social justice." 

Cheerfully Buckley circles around to turn civil rights slogans on 
civil righters, and somehow comes up with a formula for the sup- 
pression of civil righters. Buckley who attacks illogic in others 
produces a non-sequitur: 

Premise: Peace-advocate Martin Luther King backs civil rights. 

Premise: Violence-advocate Rap Brown backs civil rights. 

Ergo: Martin Luther King backs Rap Brown. Which is a hollow and 
meaningless syllogism, as ridiculous as one that says that Martin 
Luther King endorses William F. Buckley because both pledge faith 
in truth. 

On Vietnam, Buckley again skims the surface using argumentum 
ad hominem and elision to prove his point. Buckley judges ideas by 
people who espouse them rather than studying the facts. Buckley 
attacks the Viet positions of Senator William Fulbright and poet 
Robert Lowell, Fulbright cannot be believed on Vietnam since he 
has southern ideas on Negroes, and Lowell cannot be believed on 
Vietnam since he was aconscientious objector in World War II. But 
Ronald Reagan can be believed since 1967 public opinion polls showed 
a majority for the war--at that time. 

Martin Luther King cannot be believed on Vietnam since King was 
silent on murders in the Congo in Africa by Gbenye. Buckley failed 
to add that there are dozens of other villains in contemporary and 
past history that Martin Luther King forgot to criticize. But this 
gap in Buckley's reasoning fails to phase Buckley. The important 
thing is to pair your opponent with a bad man and condemn your op- 
ponent through guilt by association. Gbenye was bad and black, 
Martin Luther King was black, therefore Martin Luther King could 
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not be believed concerning a war in southeast Asia--populated by 
yellow people. 

One hopes that modern American conservatives will produce a 
more systematic leader. Certainly Buckley is not of the stature 
of Peter Viereck (also a satirist), or of William Graham Sumner of 
an earlier age. Buckley is in no sense ina category with profound 
philosophers of the right such as Spengler and Hegel -- nor with so- 
cial theorist Herbert Spencer. 

In an essay in THE JEWELER'S EYE, Buckley speaks of subver- 
sives who "cackle at the foggy, foggy superstitions of our dogged 
intellectualizers."" One wonders whether Buckley is attacking op- 
ponents or himself in this musical and poetic phrase. Buckley cack- 
les at the foggy, foggy attitudes of disciples who take THE JEWEL- 
ER'S EYE seriously--more seriously than the Fye himself. 


T. Noel Stern 
Southeastern Massachusetts 
Technological Institute 


INQUIRY IN SOCIAL STUDIES. By Byron Massialas and C. Benjamin 
Cox. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1966, 353 pp.) TEACH- 
ING THE NEW SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: AN IN- 
DUCTIVE APPROACH. By Edwin Fenton, (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1966. XVII. 526 pp.) HISTORY & THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES: NEW APPROACHES TO THE TFACHING OF 
SOCIAL STUDIES. (Waltham, Mass.: The Blaisdell Publishing Com- 
pany, 1967, XI. 922 pp.) 


The principles of the new science and the new mathematics have 
spread via Jerome Bruner's "structure of the discipline" approach 
to most of the other subjects in the American secondary school 
curriculum. In no other area has this revolution excited so much 
controversy as in history and the social sciences. These three 
books, all of which are designed primarily for college methods 
courses, represent varying attempts to deal with this problem. 
While all three are concerned with the entire spectrum of social 
science disciplines, the chief differences among them reflect the 
continuing controversy over the role of history in the school cur- 
riculum, a controversy which has divided into four recognizable 
camps. 

First, there are the social scientists (Massialas and Cox) who 
flatly argue that the present dominant position of history ih the 
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high school must be ended because history is not sufficiently rele- 
vant to the times or tothe problems of students. For history these 
social scientists would substitute an interdisciplinary approach 
based on the behavioral sciences and characterized by an extreme 
presentism. Secondly, there is the group of historians, headed by 
Fenton, who agree the social scientists are correct in claiming a 
lack of merit in history as it is presently taught. But they hope to 
revive rather than to bury the patient. To do this they emphasize 
the teaching of structure--by which they seem to mean the method 
of history rather than some supposed group concepts--a liberal in- 
fusion of the other social sciences, and again, a presentist approach. 
A third group (Krug) is more conservative. While giving grudging 
and distinctly limited acceptance to structure, the social sciences, 
and presentism, they argue that history is still the prime discipline 
by which man may understand both himself and his fellow man, Fi- 
nally, there is the group, and it is probably the largest in the his- 
torical profession, which considers the whole business a mere fad, 
a tempest in a teapot. As one of my colleagues recently put it, 
"What reputable historian pays any attention to people like Massia- 
las or Fenton?" His contention may be substantially correct, though 
it certainly is not wholly so. What mycolleague apparently does not 
realize is that whilehis reputablehistorian may pay no attention to 
this movement, the public, those in charge of secondary curriculum, 
and secondary classroom teachers do. Moreover, they pay relative- 
ly little attention tc the reputable historian. 

Prof. Richard Brown has predicted, correctly I think, that if the 
historical profession continues to ignore its critics, history, at 
least in the secondary schools, will lose its predominant position in 
the curriculum to the social and behavioral sciences. He might have 
added that if history loses its position in the secondary schools, its 
loss of status inthe colleges and universities will not be far behind. 
Very bluntly, reduction indemand for secondary teachers of Ameri- 
canhistory will reduce the demand for history Ph.D. 's to staff the 
teacher-training colleges, thereby reducing demand for Ph. D.'s to 
train these Ph. D.'s, and so on right up the line to Harvard. This, 
if nothing else does, ought to give our reputable historian some 
pause. 

Bernard Massialas and Benjamin Cox have constructed a scathing 
indictment of the social studies at all levels of American education. 
In their view it is the educational system itself, with its "depart- 
mentalized curriculum which perpetuates. . . the dualisms of mind- 
body, science-humanities, fact-values, an emphasis on telling rather 
than inquiry, and a lack of recognition that students are capable of 
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organizing their own learning" which stands in the way of construc- 
tive reform. The chief roadblock to a practical social studies cur- 
riculum is the present emphasis on history. History performs no 
social function; nor is there any evidence that it develops expertise 
in dealing with social, economic, political, or psychological ques- 
tions. The reason, apparently, it does none of these things is that 
historians insist on following the ideographic approach, in arguing 
that historical events are unique and follow no predictable pattern. 
This makes it impossible to develop the concepts and generalizations 
that Massialas and Cox find so necessary to a curriculum based on 
structure, presentism, and social prediction. The authors recog- 
nize that the historical profession has in its ranks a number of 
practitioners of the nomothetic, or generalizing, school, but in 
spite of the fact that the profession itself seems to find this group 
increasingly numerous and vocal, Massialas and Cox have no real 
hope that they will ever prevail. Hence "the incorporation of rele- 
vant areas of anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, 
and sociology into the curriculum becomes imperative." These are 
the disciplines which will produce the concepts and generalizations 
good, as the authors are so fond of repeating, "for all times and 
all places." That this plea is obviously contradictory to the ex- 
treme relativism the authors express throughout the book seems 
not to have occurred to them. It is but one of their many internal 
contradictions. 

Their apparent insistence that absolute generalizations are the 
key to a relative world means that, at the base, Massialas and Cox 
have their philosophy askew. The question that next arises is wheth- 
er they can rescue themselves by their method, Like all the ex- 
treme proponents of the new social studies, they reject the exposi- 
tory as a means of teaching and advocate a total commitment to 
inquiry, for, they argue, it is only through ordering his own learn- 
ing and arriving at his own concepts-and generalizations that the 
student can develop the critical thinking skills our present society 
demands. According to the Massialas-Cox view, the student shall 
start withahypothesis and then shall test it by examining "all (sic! ) 
the evidence" so that thehypothesis is either accepted or reformu- 
lated. In any event, what emerges will be one of those all-times 
ali- places generalizations. How shall the student then use this 
generalization? May he use it as the physical scientists do as a kind 
of shortcut to further work? Never; instead he must retest it com- 
pletely each and every time he uses it. It might be suggested that 
such generalizations are scarcely worthy of the name. Further, 
when the authors imply that the student cannot assume his generali- 
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zation is good for any other situation than the one immediately be- 
fore him, are they not, in effect, giving the ideographic historian 
his argument? 

What the authors seem to lack, then, is an even slight degree of 
confidence in the generalizations they see as emerging. A look at 
some of their generalizations may indicate why this is so, for they 
are either so simple-minded as to be useless: "if a new religion 
meets the needs and wants of the people better than the present 
religion, then the new religion will be adopted"; or without much re- 
liability: their conclusion from the study of the dropping of the 
atomic bomb on Japan is that "a nation will do anything to win a war." 
Korea? Vietnam? 

Axiomatic of the whole new social studies approach and its af- 
finity for the scientific is the concern for educational objectives 
and their evaluation. As Professor Fenton puts it in his book, if 
you can't test it you haven't taught it, or at least no teacher will 
be able to prove otherwise, Massialas and Cox argue, correctly I 
believe, that our present testing and evaluation program, from the 
College Boards on down, with its rotelearning and fixed conclusions, 
is entirely unsuited to the inquiry approach, What is not so clear 
is what they believe they will be able to do about it. They obviously 
believe that the purpose of any test is to evaluate whether the 
teacher has done his job. The hypothetical teacher, having set his 
objectives "behaviorally" must be able to measure exactly whether 
he has accomplished them, To do this there must be nothing vague 
about the evaluative device; the teacher must make certain the stu- 
dent knows precisely what is required of him. When one considers 
that the whole emphasis of the Massialas-Cox book is induction, 
with the student ordering his own learning, one wonders why at the 
time of examination the student must place himself entirely under 
the direction of the teacher. Is it not possible that the testing 
process itself should be part of inductive teaching? Moreover, is 
there not the danger that in the press to measure exactly what has 
been taught the new social scientists may fall back on teaching what 
can be tested. And what can be more precisely measured than the 
picayune fact or the pat generalization? 

The whole problem of evaluation brings into sharp focus the weak- 
est part of the Massialas-Cox approach. This is the question of 
values and how to deal with them. They make their position crystal 
clear: The job of the social studies teacher is to meet every value- 
laden question head on. With this position no responsible teacher 
can quarrel. But Massialas and Cox go further. Though they never 
really make a definite statement, it is clear that they are inter- 
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ested in more than the reform of curriculum. They are intent on 
the reform of society as well. This is why they insist that every 
value judgment must be open to examination. Or so it seems. Ac- 
tually, they are ready to admit that there will beanumber of values 
that will NOT be subject to their ever-present empirical test--a 
devotion to democratic ideals and civic responsibility, for example. 
These "intrinsic values" as they term them, will be accepted out of 
hand, and only "extrinsic values" will be subject to examination. One 
suspects that what this will come to is that the values of the 
writers, or whoever adopts their argument, will become the intrin- 
sic, while those held by others will automatically be classed as ex- 
trinsic. It might also be pointed out that their admission, and in- 
deed their defense of the idea, that allvalues are relative is rather 
dangerous ground for supposed reformer, for the community, with 
its conservative orientation, is likely to argue that as long as all 
values are only relative, there is no reason that the schools should 
not teach the community's values. Instead of revolution, then, we 
may well get merely another perpetuation of the status quo. 

When the book descends from methodological theory to advising 
the prospective teacher of exact means for handling the social sci- 
ences in the classroom, the authors do have a number of valid sug- 
gestions. Their chapters on the reflective participation of pupils 
in student activities as a means of stimulating the inductive ap- 
proach and on the role the secondary teacher may play in method- 
ological research are excellent. The latter is especially so, for it 
places the question of how and what to teach squarely where it ought 
to be: on the shoulders of the secondary teachers rather than on 
the theorizers of the upper educational levels. But what strikes 
one most about these practical suggestions is that they are gener- 
ally no more than suggestions for doing better what is presently 
being done. The much talked-of revolution is still at the theory 
level; it has not yet trickled down to the practical. Indeed, Massi- 
alas and Cox continually admit that their examples are at best im- 
perfect approximations of their theories. One wishes that occa- 
sionally they could come up with something they do consider a per- 
fect example. 

Professors Massialas and Cox spend nearly 400 pages supporting 
the inductive and attacking the expository. It is ironic that their 
book is almost entirely made up of the very thing they are attack- 
ing--the expository method, It is a mistake that Professor Fdwin 
Fenton does not make, He has the courage of his convictions; if in- 
duction is valid, it is as valid for a test as it is for a class, and he 
has proceeded accordingly. It is this inductive approach that makes 
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his book by far the best-written (the work is really edited) of the 
three under review. 

At first glance, Fenton's book appears very similar to that of 
Massialas and Cox. There is the same emphasis on structure, the 
same argument for present-minded relevance to be arrived at by 
the inductive approach, the same insistence on behavioral objectives 
that can be measured withcertainty. The proponents of these points 
of view, Bruner, Benjamin Bloom and David Krathwohl, Donald Oli- 
ver and James Shaver (who argue flatly for the abolition of history 
as a required subject), and Massialas are all here, and Fenton ap- 
pears to give all of them at least a qualified approval. 

Yet underneath all this theory, Fenton still remains the histori- 
an's historian. He is no particular advocate of the interdisciplinary 
approach, and for all his talk of relevance, it is clear that he is in- 
terested in history as history. The most conservative historian in 
the profession could not fault his units on introducing history to 
high school students, using literature to teach history, or Renais- 
sance Florence. The latter, for example, contains not the slightest 
hint of presentism, even though it includes such an obvious take-off 
point at a selection from Machiavelli. Behavioral objectives are 
suggested in only the most general terms, where they are suggested 
at all. Fenton's lame explanation for this cardinal sin against the 
new orthodoxy is "He (the student) may wish to criticize the plans, 
particularly the fact that no objectives in the affective domain are 
specified for each day." A further example of the variance of Fen- 
ton's theory and practice is provided by the unit dealing with Amer- 
ica in the great depression, which is taken from Edward Merrill's 
and Van Halsey's RESPONSE TO ECONOMIC COLLAPSE, a pamphlet 
in one of the numerous series produced by D. C. Heath. This is an 
excellent pamphlet and does contain a good many materials of the 
inductive type Fenton approves. But these are not included here; 
instead the bulk of the selection is from William Leuchtenburg's 
THE PERILS OF PROSPERITY, a supreme example of expository 
writing. 

It is clear that Fenton, as well as such historians as Richard 
Brown and Paul Ward, from whom he draws examples, are really 
talking about traditional history in the very best sense. What they 
are arguing is that the job of history is inquiry; that history does 
aim at understanding; that, while history is presentist in the sense 
that we ask it questions which are important to us today, we must 
accept the answers history gives, and not the ones we wish to give. 
When one examines the practice of Fenton and his supporters, as 
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opposed to their theory, one wonders why their fellow historians 
view them so critically. Perhaps Fenton's group has failed to make 
themselves clear, but it may also be that this historical profes- 
sion, which has been for thirty years so apt at recognizing consen- 
sus everywhere else, has in this instance failed to recognize it in 
its own ranks. 

The historian who may still have nagging doubts on Fenton's theory 
or who believes there ought to be some conformity of theory and 
practice will find solace in Professor Mark Krug's book. This is, 
unfortunately, about all he will find, for HISTORY AND THF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES is poorly organized, badly written, and badly-edited, It 
is heavily larded with quotations, many of them mere snippets of 
little or no value, and repeats the same ideas, often with the same 
sentences, and on occasion even with the same paragraphs (compare 
pages 63 and 86). The book gives every impression, as Richard Hak- 
luyt once said of another work, of being "unprofitably remassed and 
hurled together" from a series of essays originally constructed for 
varying purposes and audiences. All this will be evident even to the 
novice undergraduate for whom the book is intended, so the book will 
probably be neither adopted nor read, This is all the more regret- 
table for Krug DOES have something to say, at least as a critic of 
the new social studies. 

The advocates of revolution in the social studies are soconcerned 
with what history should DO that they have little time for consid- 
ering what history IS. They never really ask themselves whether 
history can do the things they think it ought to do. It is chiefly to 
this problem that Krug addresses himself, even though he does not 
express himself precisely in those terms. His answer is contained 
in his critique of Bruner, Fenton, and Oliver and Shaver. Though 
indirect, it is nonetheless a definite "no." 

Krug points out that Bruner, almost without exceptionhas drawn 
his successful examples of structure from mathematics and the 
natural sciences, and has tended to avoid history. Yet Bruner can- 
not escape the task of defining the structure of history because, 
according to his own conception, curriculum revision callsfor two 
initial steps: discovery of the structure of the discipline by the 
scholars themselves, and organization of this discovered structure 
into meaningful patterns both for classroom instruction and for 
useful prediction. No such structure has been agreed upon for his- 
tory, and, for that matter, none has been agreed upon for the rest 
of the social sciences either. The basic error of Bruner, in Krug's 
view, is the assumption that history and each of the other social 
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sciences do have a structure if it could only be agreed upon, when 
indeed all have several structures according to the several sets or 
patterns of great conceptual ideas inherent in each discipline. To 
go beyond Krug, it might be suggested that Bruner's problem repre- 
sents a philosophical difference between the natural and the social 
sciences, To ask scholars to agree on the structure of chemistry 
is to ask them to agree on chemistry. To ask them to agree on the 
structure of history is to ask them to agree on everything--politics, 
religion, philosophy, economics--literally everything. The failure 
to agree on the structure of history and the social sciences is the 
basis of the diversity in our society. 

Having rejected the basic Brunerian idea of single structure, Krug 
goes on to reject its specifics. He gives the idea of behavioral ob- 
jectives short shrift: "Like their colleagues in history, leading so- 
ciologists, economists and political scientists reject the crude and 
oversimplified theory of a direct transfer from learning to appli- 
cation and behavior." Krug views the insistence on prediction as 
part and parcel of the attempts to make the social sciences useful-- 
somehow those who follow the Bruner approach seem unable to con- 
ceive of usefulness in terms other than prediction. Krug not only 
doubts the predictive value of history, but argues that the other 
social sciences are infact moving away. from the high level general- 
izations that might permit social prediction toward more limited 
generalizations that would make such prediction difficult, if not 
impossible. The social scientists are at last beginning to recognize 
the social complexities that have been evident all along to the his- 
torian. 

From a critique of Bruner, Krug moves to a critique of his chief 
disciplines. He finds the problems approach of Oliver and Shaver 
useful, but denies their apparent implication that only issues that 
can be defined as problems are worth studying. Students should not 
be given the impression that all crucial issues inhistory are amena- 
ble to problem-solving. As for Fenton's inductive method, Krug 
agrees that it has much to recommend it, but it is tremendously 
inefficient, and requires resources beyond those the average high 
school is able to muster, It may be that he exaggerates here, for 
many of Fenton's materials are notable for their simplicity, but he 
is probably right in maintaining that all high school students need 
not be converted intolittle historians. Students cannot be expected 
to depend always on the documents, or be able genuinely to critique 
professional historians. The latter, especially requires an exper- 
tise beyond the capacity of most students. Nor can students be ex- 
pected todo everything for themselves, to recreate structure from 
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the ground up each and every time they begin the study of history, 
Historians themselves depend upon the work of their colleagues. Is 
there any reason students should not? For that matter, is there 
any reason that structure cannot be as well taught by a study of 
how historians have worked as from a study of documents? 

All this ts not to say that Krug disagrees with the Fenton-Massi- 
alas contention that history is probably the most ill-taught of any 
high school subject. But he rejects the idea that history's bad repu- 
tation, as they suppose,is the result of a lack of utility. Instead 
he argues that it is the result of poor teaching. What we need, then, 
is not more useful history, but less boring history. The answer lies 
in better trained and more committed teachers, and not, as Fenton 
and the others seem to imply, in curriculum gimmicks which will 
allow them to get by with the training they already possess, Better 
materials alone cannot make a poor teacher into a goodone. Krug's 
argument has acertain appeal, but it still leaves the basic question: 
should history, which all agree is a boring subject without much 
utility, deserve a place as a required subject simply because it is 
made less boring? Krug apparently asks us to accept that it should 
in the vague faith that it can serve as the integrating discipline for 
all the social sciences, and on the somewhat sounder ground that if 
critical thinking is the goal, it can as well be taught through history 
as through anything else. 

In the seventeenth century, at the beginning of another scien- 
tific revolution, Rene Descartes scorned history as neither scien- 
tific nor useful, It took a Giambattista Vico to restore history to 
respectability. The revolution in the social sciences is full of Des- 
cartes. It could use a few Vicos to present the case for history a 
little better than Professor Krug has done. 


Loren FE, Pennington 
Kansas State Teachers College 


ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION: A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. By Mark Blaug. (New York: Pergamon Press, 1966. 
190 pp. Price $6.50.) 


In the last 10 or 15 years education as an industry has received 
increasing attention from economists. The inescapable conclusion 
from this is that not only do economists pay homage to opportunity 
costs but scrutinize with a wary eye areas where opportunity bene- 
fits may be hiding. 
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Since 1957 almost every phase of education has been on the receiv- 
ing end of critical study by economists, school administrators, or 
teachers. In the fields of finance and administration, in the plan- 
ning of facilities and estimating of future demands, and in the 
analysis of the prospective scope of educational needs there has 
been constructed a broader and more penetrating shelf of works 
than at any comparable period in the past. Indeed, the contribu- 
tions of professionals ("expert" may be too precise a word to re- 
flect the general state of knowledge about education at this time) 
have provided the base for a more expansive literature than at any 
time in the past. 

Today, education generally and higher education particularly are 
at the center of national policy consciousness in developed and un- 
derdeveloped nations. Access to its fruits has come tobe a current 
right, not a desire to be achieved by some future generation. This 
fact makes the book by Mark Blaug of real importance not only to 
scholars but to school administrators, public officials and legisla- 
tors. 

The ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION: A SELECTED ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY is timely for it fulfills our need for an interna- 
tional compendium of studies on the economics of education. Included 
in the small number of its pages the book contains about 800 pub- 
lished items in English, French, and German, including alarge num- 
ber of unpublished papers from international agencies and institu- 
tions. 

The Bibliography is organized by subject matter classifications 
and entries in these sections are listed chronologically to demon- 
strate the development of subject matter knowledge over the years, 
Also included is an alphabetical index of authors and a country-by- 
country index for easy reference, Another interesting and useful 
item is a bibliography of bibliographies. The closing date for anno- 
tated items is the end of 1965. 

The materials are divided into two sections, dealing separately 
with developed and developing countries, and these in turn are sub- 
divided into sections dealing with General Surveys, The Fconomic 
Contribution of Education, The Economic Aspects of Fducation, 
Educational Planning and Manpower Forecasting. The section con- 
cerning developed countries also has subdivisions on Social Mobility 
and Reserves of Talent, and The Politics of Education. 

Each section contains a brief bibliographical essay serving to in- 
troduce the literature and pointing out the main lines of research. 

Because of the aforementioned importance of education one of 
the most essential sections of the BIBLIOGRAPHY is that of The 
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Economic Contribution of Education. It is also the area that is 
most difficult toconceptualize and quantify in terms of operation- 
ally useful results. Appropriate references to production-function 
measurement, capital stock analysis, and measurement of returns 
on investment in education are annotated and the reader is given a 
precise view of the course of research in attempts to define what 
it is that education contributes to the personal economy of its re- 
cipients. 

Professor Blaug has made a major contribution to those who are 
now and will be later working in the vineyards of education. Of fu- 
ture importance arehis plans for updating the work by new editions 
as time goesby. His current work is an excellent compilation. But, 
what a service it would be to provide over the years an updated 
version that annotates, reviews, and gives insights on the relative 
significance of the research that is going on in the developed and 
undeveloped areas of our shrinking world, all in the framework and 
format of his current work. 


Robert W. Paterson 

Director, Business and Public Administration 
Research Center 

University of Missouri- Columbia 


YOUTH AND THE HAZARDS OF AFFLUENCE. ByGrahamB. Blaine, 
Jr. (Harper & Row Publishers, 1966. 139 pp. $1.45) 


Dr. Blaine's book is both interesting and informative. Anyone in- 
terested inAmerican youth would do well to give the problems which 
make up the content of the book agreat deal of thought. The author 
discusses family, education, sex, drugs, riotous behavior, emotional 
problems, religion, and challenge. They are timely issues which re- 
flect the present concern with the problems of youth. The author 
obviously views our young people with worried kindliness. In so do- 
ing, he concomitantly builds a solidly based condemnation of the 
present state of affairs in the adult world. If our present system 
of values, child rearing practices and social institutions are faulty 
then many of the issues of current interest to youth, while viewed 
as problems by adults, may in fact, be healthy signs indeed. 

Whether one adopts a Freudian outlook or a belief in conditioning 
it must be admitted that the teaching of self control should be ini- 
tiated early-in the life of a child. There is some justification to 
conclude that many children are denied this training because their 
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parents seem to lack resolve and to vacillate in disciplinary tech- 
niques. However, adolescent concern with righting social injustice 
seems a counterindication of widespread lack of conscience. It 
would be grossly unfair to charge the whole adolescent generation 
with lack of moral conviction. 

While sharing Dr. Blaine's concern with the problems of immedi- 
ate gratification of desires and lack of frustration tolerance, I find 
it difficult to ascribe the causation, even in part, to an overabun- 
dance of material wealth. It seems more likely that the beliefs 
that led to the acquisition of wealth are inappropriate to direct 
behavior into other areas once a given level of wealth is reached. 
Perhaps the real problem is with young people imitating their el- 
der's overconcern with material possessions coupled with "easy 
credit" buying patterns and the cowardly attempt of parents to buy 
their children's affection and respect. Add to this the normal lack 
of communication between the generations and parental absorption 
with self interests and the result is a dangerous social ill. Along 
this sameline one must take issue with the author's conclusion that 
television has played more than a minimal role in communication 
breakdown. It seems unlikely that where both television and lack of 
communication are present that there would have been much mean- 
ingful communication in any case. 

One must agree with the author in his criticisms of American 
education. The parent who makes a fetish of his child's academic 
achievement for his own glory, fails to understand the purposes of 
education, the individuality and rights of the child, and the cruel 
dynamics of his own egoistic personality. Further, it would seem 
in our concern with providing education for all as a democratic right 
we have also perpetrated a most undemocratic demand upon those 
who desire something different or who lack the necessary attributes 
to acquire a college degree. Instead of having the social leveling 
effect that was originally intended the result has been a very sharp 
cleavage between the educated and the undereducated. 

The author views today's youth in a sympathetic manner. To his 
credit he has avoided adopting an hysterical attitude toward their 
struggles for full initiation into adult status. Today, as in the 
past, adolescents want acceptance--but on their own terms. What 
they see occurring, justifiably perhaps, leads them to believe that 
past practices have had only limited success. Lacking power and 
experience, their attempts to initiate change often seem futile, 
ludicrous and self defeating. 

No doubt there has been, as Dr. Blaine states, a change in sexual 
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morality. Contraceptives, liberalization of controls, the drive for 
female equality, the weakening of the influence of religion, and the 
frank exploitation of sexual motifs in advertising and entertain- 
ment media have led to a change in attitudes. Although, as indi- 
cated by the author, this frequently leads to physical and psycho- 
logical damage and excesses, it is possible that, through proper 
handling, some rather positive results might accrue. Through open 
rational discussion people may yet learn to place sex in its proper 
perspective in the natural order of life. 

One shares with Dr. Blaine concern over the high divorce rate in 
the United States, especially in regard to its effect on children. 
One cannot overlook the suffering created by a discordant psycho- 
logical environment. There seems to be little evidence to support 
the author's view that children under ten can adopt a dispassionate 
view of familial discord, whether physical or psychological. The 
author might have made a greater contribution had he discussed the 
issue of the tentativeness of marriages rather than the best time 
for divorces to occur and the best child sharing arrangements. 

Finally, Blaine presents a rather straight-forward discussion of 
drugs, riotous behavior, emotional problems, and religion. One could 
wish for a more complementary handling of these topics for I feel 
that a full exposition of the cause, intervention, and effect rela- 
tionships is long overdue. 

If I have interpreted the author correctly, it seems that he feels 
that today's youth have MORE problems than has been true of past 
generations. It is my belief that they have different problems and 
that they are a great deal more vocal about them than was former- 
ly true. But in the long run I must share Dr. Blaine's optimistic 
view of the future, and in the belief that we can help them to make 
the right kinds of decisions by providing appropriate challenges, 
examples, and support. 

Carl E. Cecil 
University of Alabama 




















